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THE WAR OFFICE SCHEME 
OVEMENTS in the political world are apt to 


pe have consequences of an unforeseen and even 
eccentric character. They not infrequently remind us 
of the ancient rhyme which described all that ensued 
when the stick began to beat the dog. The caucus 
begins to bully the member, the member begins to 
worry the leader, the leader begins to bestir himself to 
attack the opposite bench. We have this week had an 
instance of some such transmission of energy. ‘The 
organisers of the Opposition have been seriously asked 
how they account for the present disastrous condition 
of affairs. ‘They have thereupon proceeded to threaten 
a meeting at the National Liberal Club, in which 
the position of the leaders is to be seriously considered. 
‘The mere wind of such a thing has been enough to 
communicate energy to Sir William Harcourt. He has 
at once been moved to show that he can think of some- 
thing else than Local Veto—that he also has his eye on 
the aggressions of the House of Lords. ‘The Marquess 
of Lansdowne’s statement on Monday supplied the 
opportunity, aud hence the solemn and indignant 
protest of Sir W. Harcourt on Tuesday. In a fine fury 
of constitutional zeal he wanted to know why the 
privileged Upper House had the first handling of the 
Secretary of State’s interesting information as to the 
scheme of War Office reform. The House of Commons 
had a right to be told as soon as (one high souled 
friend of freedom shouted sooner than) the Lords. All 
of which is but one of the series of shocks which 


is driving the Opposition to unknown convulsions, 


Nothing has happened which is not quite regular and 
commonplace. 

The House of Commons will have its opportunity of 
discussing the War Office scheme when it comes to 
the proper stage of Supply. ‘The discussion it may be 
allowed will be far from unnecessary, if it is properly 
conducted. A tolerably ample experience ought by 
this time to have shown us that schemes of reor ganisa- 


Registered as a Newspaper 


tion, particularly in the case of the War Office, are very 
likely to lead to a mere re-arrangement of the existing 
machinery, without any material change in its ways 
of working. Before we have another it will be as well 
to be sure that we are not merely going to have a repe- 
tition of these barren disturbances. It is not worth 
while to provoke an interval of confusion in a 
department which does its work taliter qualiter, if 
after all we are to remain in essentials pretty much 
where we were. If the whole of the present talk about 
reform in the War Office is not a mere question of 
persons (which some cynical people have been heard to 
maintain that it is) we must have essential changes in 
organisation. It is not easy to see how they are to be 
reached on the lines indicated by Lord Lansdowne. 
Less centralisation at the Horse Guards and a more 
direct assignment of responsibilily in all branches 
of the War Office is what we have been told 
daily for years is needed. These are fine phrases. 
They sound well in the recommendations of a 
Commission. They are excellent to repeat, more 
or less ore rotundo, in speeches and articles. But de- 
centralisation will not be attained by merely calling the 
same thing by other names, nor will responsibility be 
made more direct by establishing an assortment of 
Boards. 'Too much work will not be the less thrown 
on the Horse Guards only because the officer at the 
head of it holds his place on the usual conditions of staff 
appointments, and not by patent, and is called General 
Commanding-in-Chief, and not Commander-in-Chief. 
Neither does it follow that the Quartermaster-General, 
Adjutant-General, and so forth, will be more 
directly responsible than they have been hitherto 
because they meet the Commander-in-Chief periodically 
at a Board. Why should the Under and Financial 
Secretaries, and the General Commanding-in-Chief be 
more responsible than they have been hitherto, because 
they meet the Secretary of State for War at another 
Board ? We see no reason why they should, and some 
cause why they should not. Boards are usually places 
where nothing goes on except talk, unless one particular 
nember is able to induce, or bully, or bribe the others 
to follow his opinion. Then the work may be done, 
but the responsibility is divided. The real working 
bee can always say that the Board came to the decision. 
He had his way, but the Board bears the responsibility. 
Now everybody knows that a Board has neither a soul 
to be called to account in the next world, nor a body 
to be kicked in this. ; 
On a survey of the scheme which the Cabinet has 
inherited from its predecessors, as far as we yet know it, 
we are afraid that it proposes much more change in 
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name than in fact. Lord Wolseley will have all the 
work of the Duke of Cambridge. No doubt when an 
abler and more open-minded man takes the place of a 
less (we speak merely for the sake of the argument and 
without personal application) that is a change for the 
better, but it is a change in persons only, and there is a 
certain hypocrisy in introducing it to us as a reorganis- 
ation. . Again, will Lord Wolseley have less work than 
the Duke of Cambridge, because in addition to all the 
rest that he has to do he has to preside over one Board 
and sit as member of another? ‘There is too much 
Board in the scheme altogether. It is to be noted that 
one of them, the Secretary of State's, is supposed to be 
in existence already, but has not sat for a long time. 
One would like to know why it has fallen into 
disuse. Is it not perhaps because the Board was 
found to be 
again what had been said already? This and other 
questions are suggested by the new scheme of War 
Office reorganisation. It is to be hoped that they will 
be well ventilated before we commit ourselves to deci- 
sions which may only confirm and intensify existing 
evils. On the whole it does appear that our 
reformers have been misled by mere words. Because 
the Admiralty Board answers very well it has ap- 
parently been supposed that all you have to do is to 
get a Board, or better still, several Boards. But this 
is not enough. You must have the substance as well 
as the name. In the case of the Admiralty each 
member of the Board has definite functions, and all 
are subject in the last resort to the absolute authority of 
the First Lord. It represents in fact a combination 
of the old Admiralty and Navy Boards. The War 
Office scheme, as it stands, will establish for the Army 
exactly that conflict of powers and authority and that 
excessive division of responsibility which was the evil of 
the old Naval administration. We shall have the 
Secretary of State’s Board answering to the Admiralty 
Board, and the Commander-in-Chief’s Board answ ering 
to the Navy Board. ‘There will be division and rivalry 
and the confusion which is their inevitable result. 


mere useless parade, a saying over 


THE LEAN AND LEADERLESS 


(PITE of all attempted importations of passion from 
I France, there is still a good deal of generosity in 
English politics. It may be the proper thing to wish 
for each other’s blood in the burning hours of political 
victory and defeat, but, so far, the only sign of a desire 
of that kind that can be witnessed in England is amongst 
the Jacobins of a certain County Council, where of 
course its appearance is but natural. In Parliament 
there is no such feeling as Mr. Charles Harrison could 
tell us of. On the contrary, it is possible to find there 
a victorious party more uneasy than otherwise at a 
thoroughly smashing triumph, and even sorry to see 
before them at the end of a tough electoral battle only 
a few thin lines of dejected cripples. The sportsmanlike 
temper accounts for much of this Anglican peculiarity, 
no doubt; but then the beauty of the sportsmanlike 
temper itself is a broad and breez zy generosity, with at 


least as much good common sense in it as sentiment of 


any kind. 

Country readers of the National Observer may expect 
to learn, after this, that the majority in the new House 
of Commons is not quite so happy as it could wish to 
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be; and that is indeed the case. The victory was 
splendid; the first hours of triumph altogether proud 
and joyful; but the fact is that after confronting for a 
few days in the House of Commons these shattered foes 
of ours, there seems little pride in facing them and very 
little joy. ‘Thin lines of dejected cripples indeed, to 
every sensible imagination ; and after every division (so 
unpleasantly like battue-shooting) the spectacle seems 
worsened yet more by the looseness of leadership. ‘To 
be sure, there has been no great call upon leadership on 
the Liberal side since the pee defeat. Nevertheless, 
the lack of it is plentiful enough to be visible at all 
times; and, lately, irritated eal humiliated Liberals 
themselves have been calling attention to it in a manner 
which (if a ‘Tory opinion on the subject may be ventured) 
is much more democratic than discreet. 

No doubt it is an extremely disappointing thing 
when a great political party, with two leaders so 
much approved that it hardly knows which to prefer, 
has first to be ashamed of the one and then to lose 
confidence in the other. Yet it is no good boding 
for that party when its most pretentious club sets 
itself up to call a meeting for the purpose of resettling 
the leadership altogether. Of course the proposal 
ascribed to the club is at once too impudent and too 
stupid to work. But that it should have found breath 
is sadly significant of the state of affairs in those thin 
blue lines; while as for the party leaders, one of 
them at least must have been deeply mortified by it. 
It is now pretended, but on no adequate authority, 
that the proposal of the Political Committee of the 
National Liberal Club has been misunderstood.  Pos- 
sibly ; but even so the fact remains that the Liberals 
are entirely out of heart about both their leaders— 
some rather turning to the one, others more inclined to 
his rival, none having their old confidence in either, and 
all discontented with both. For many reasons, some of 
which call upon the sympathy of his most resolute 
opponents, Sir William Harcourt is the man of the two 
who suffers most. He is no longer in the list of young 
statesmen, or in the ranks of them that can afford to 
wait. Looking forward to the end of seven years 
drudgery in the House of Commons against ereat 
odds of every kind he beholds a Sir William Harcourt 
who is not unlikely to be barred from office for yet 
another term even if he cared to take it, but who, by 
that time, would probably think rest the better choice. 
For him, too, the defeat of 1895 was peculiarly 
disastrous; not only because his own knock-down at 
Derby was so signal a blow, not only because his own 
pet Bill occasioned half the loss of the battle (as his 
friends say), but also because the other leader had passed 
into full eclipse just when the battle began. By that 
auspicious fact Sir William Harcourt stood higher in 
the party at the moment when he was about to suffer a 


tremendous personal defeat and to incur a stroke of 


overwhelming blame than ever he had stood in his life 


before. "The seven years drudgery in the House of 


Commons is not lightened by reflection on these things ; 
neither are its Lepinniisgs sweetened by finding out that 
this very rivalry is more clearly discovered to be part 
explanation of the family misfortunes. ‘There, too, the 
Liberal party was badly damaged; if, indeed, the 
damage should not rather be -alled wanton. 

Daily contemplation of its own extreme meagreness 
seems to impress the Radical party more and more with 
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this view; and there is reason to believe that its dis- 
cussion would have formed a not unimportant feature 
at the proposed conference on the leadership, had it 
come off according to project. When the rivalry was 
going on, in other words, when the mischief was in 
actual course of brewing, nowhere was its existence 
more positively denied than in the lobbies of the House 
of Commons. Perhaps it would be true to add that 
nowhere amongst Liberals was it so much approved, 
when known or suspected, as in the House of Commons. 
It seems right enough, therefore, that the consequences of 
the mistake should be most bitterly felt where the rivalry- 
cabal originated (for cabal it was, and no mere exhibition 
of personal on the part of Sir William 
Harcourt), and it originated in the House of Commons. 
Years before the occasion arose for giving effect to the 
resolution, it was agreed among most of the Gladstonian 
influentials in that House that Lord Rosebery should 
never lead the party. Therefore Sir William Har- 
court’s studious rivalry, when the Lord of Dalmeny 


6 aniec | sc? 
cusseaness 


did become leader, represented much more than 
his own pretensions, his own desires; and when now 
its unfortunate manifestations are 
against him, its damaging coldnesses and contrarieties 


remembered as 


reckoned up and lumped to his account along with 
the Local Veto Bill; and when, further, it comes to be 
whispered as well as thought that the surprising failures 
of the other Liberal leader may be partly explained 
by occult rivalry operations better left alone, we can’t 
but think that fortune is rather hard on Sir William 
Harcourt. However, that seems to be his situation ; 
and thus we see how entirely the Liberal remnant lacks 
what it needs the most—strong, hearty, and well- 
trusted leadership. Looking to Lord Rosebery (who 
seems to have no idea of resignation) it finds not what 
it wants; turning to Sir William Harcourt, it cannot 
say that it is at all satisfied. A melancholy spectacle ; 
and one that no one who wishes to see party govern- 
ment put once more on a sound and wholesome footing 
can view with satisfaction. 
THE LATEST THING IN STRIKES 
N the dolorous history of strikes a place apart must 
be accorded the conflict that has been in progress 
at Carmaux for more than a month. ‘The issue of the 
struggle, though not we hope in doubt, is of extreme 
moment, for in the words of the leading organ of the 
Socialist party in France the contest is ‘nothing less 
than the opening engagement of the great battle’ that 
is to usher in the Socialist Swdebien. To distort 
facts is second nature with the demagogue, but in this 
instance there is a substantial measure of truth in the 
views expressed by La Petite République. ‘The strike at 
Carmaux is solely the work of a political faction. 
However it end the material position of the glass- 
blowers will not be amended one jot. In the most 
improbable event of their being victorious they will 
derive no personal advantage from their triumph, but 
will be able to draw what satisfaction they may from 
the thought that they have increased the capacity for 
nuschief of the party of plunder. Never before has the 
agitator had his dupes so thoroughly in hand. In the 
past he has consented to ells his batteries: while 


playing his own game he has at least dangled a tangible 
bait before his i ingenuous victims. 


M. Jaurés has sur- 
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passed his predecessors in the art of setting labour and 
capital by the cars. ‘ie imcn whom he has cozened 
into quarrelling with the monster who keeps them in 
bread and butter are running the risk of starvation, not 
as discontented workmen, but as militant Socialists. 

As will readily be conceived, it has taken no ordinary 
chain of circumstances to bring the strikers into their 
present pass. Their réle has been thrust upon them. 
They have been jockeyed into tasting the sweets of 
pseudo-martyrdom. Four weeks ago it was far from 
their thoughts that they were shortly to figure in some 
sort as the corner-stone of the Collectivist Millennium. 
The starting-point of their troubles was the dismissal 
from the works of one of their comrades, Baudet, a 
seedling Socialist big-wig, impressed with the belief 
that it was his mission in life to be in the first place a 
politician and solely when it suited his convenience a 
glass-worker. Baudet was in the habit of devoting 
rather less than a third of his time to blowing glass 
and the remainder to blowing political bubbles. The 
Company, objecting to a hand who only worked when 
he was not employed in stumping the country or in 
fomenting discontent on the spot, showed him the 
Without giving the fortnight’s notice insisted 
strike, de- 


door. 
on by the law, the men went out on 
claring that they would not return to work until 
Baudet had been taken on again. Forty-eight 
hours later they were seized with misgivings as to the 
wisdom of their decision and announced through the 
medium of the indispensable M. Jaurés that they were 
prepared to refer the matter to arbitration. They 
had reckoned without their host. For once in a way 
the Workman had run up against a Capitalist with a 
rooted objection to being browbeaten and the courage 
to defend his rights. M. Rességuier, the director of the 
Company, in reply to the ultimatum of the Syndicate, 
formulated the astounding proposition that he was 
justified in dismissing a bad workman, if so disposed. 
Arbitration on so obvious a point was out of the 
question. He added, that being plagued by the pre- 
sence in his works of a handful of minor Baudets, he 
was of a mind to be rid of them all. He was prepared 
to employ the remainder of the men at once at salaries 
equal to the highest paid at any glass-blowing estab- 
lishment in France. In a word M. Rességuier claimed 
to be master in his own house. Left to themselves 
the men would probably have acceded to this 
extravagant demand, but M. Jaurés was at their elbow. 
He saw his chance and took it. He persuaded the 
strikers, or enough of them for his purpose, that M. 
Rességuier was aiming at the destruction of their Union, 
preparatory to imposing upon them what conditions he 
pleased—a gratuitous absurdity for which there is not 
a tittle of evidence. But a record of the false assertions 
of M. Jaurés would be unprofitable. He would not 
have gained his point except for the promise he made 
in the name of his fellow deputies that if the strikers 
consented to sacrifice themselves in the interests of the 
Socialist party, the party would stand by them to the 
finish, make their quarrel its own, and guarantee them 
the victory. In consequence, the continuation of the 
strike was decided on at a meeting at which—the fact 
has been proved up to the hilt—every description of 
fraudulent manceuvre was resorted to to obtain the 
appearance of an unanimous vote. It is noteworthy 
that in the proclamation issued on the morrow of this 
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assembly the glassblowers appealed to their ‘ brothers,’ 
not as working men, but as revolutionary Socialists. 

The strike then must be accepted for what it is given 
out to be by those who have brought it about: for a 
pitched battle between Capitalism and Collectivism. 
The Socialists are keenly alive to the importance of the 
stake for which they are playing, though in reality they 
have cast the die on the alluring principle of heads I 
win tails you lose. At the worst they are assured of a 
colossal advertisement, and will have shown how 
entirely it is in their power to bamboozle, at any rate, 
an isolated body of working men. ‘Their defeat will be 
visited upon the strikers whom they have used as pawns 
in the game of political chess in which they are engaged. 
They are certain too of finding fresh dupes when 
the occasion arises, for the agitator—experience is 
there in proof—has as little to fear from frequent 
exposure as the professors of the ever successful 
confidence trick. In the meantime it must be admitted 
that the party is straining every nerve to ensure success. 
Aware that the struggle can only last so long as the 
strikers are fed the Socialists are directing all their 
attention to the raising of funds. ‘To this end they are 
devoting much energy and much ingenuity. At present 
in the early blush of enthusiasm the subscriptions are 
flowing in in some volume and with considerable 
regularity. For the first month the pot may be kept 
boiling at Carmaux. But M. Ress¢éguier is prepared to 
wait not one month but a dozen. As time goes on the 
strike-pence will be enticed with greater and greater 
difficulty out of proletarian pockets, the lectures by the 
shining lights of Socialism will draw ever dwindling 
audiences, and the stalwarts who in their young ardour 
have consented to dock themselves of alcohol and 
tobacco will go back to their pipe and apéritif. ‘There 
are lean days in store for the deluded Carmausains. 





NELSON AT COPENHAGEN 


VERYBODY knows the famous story of Nelson’s 
behaviour in the battle of the Baltic when he 
saw Sir Hyde Parker's signal to leave off action. He 
put his glass to his blind eye, declared that he could 
not see the signal, and refused to obey it. Of late the 
truth of this story has been questioned by Mr. Laughton 
—first, as far as we know, in his volume of selections 
from Nelson’s letters and despatches, published in 
1886; then with growing emphasis in his article in 
the National Dictionary of Biography, and once 
more in his recent short life of the Admiral in 
the Men of Action series. Mr. Laughton does not 
deny that the incident took place. Denial is, in fact, 
impossible in face of the evidence of Colonel Stewart, 
who was an eye-witness. But he says that it did not 
mean as much as is commonly supposed, because Sir 
Hyde Parker had arranged with Nelson that he might 
obey the signal or not, as he judged best according to 
circumstances. ‘The business with the glass was a mere 
joke and pantomime, played ‘to the gallery. Mr. 
Laughton’s statement has been accepted in some 
quarters, and we have noticed in service papers some 
pitying contempt for the naiveté of poor Southey, who 
was taken in by the tale for want ofa duly perspicacious 
naval mind. 
As the reputation of the greatest of admirals, one of 
the most distinguished of men of letters, and a fine 
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story are all at stake, it is well to look at the evidence 
before accepting any mere contradiction. Mr. Laughton 
relies upon two pieces of evidence—both short. The 
first is to be found in the ‘ Recollections of the Life 
of the Rev. A. J. Scott, D.D., Lord 
chaplain, a little book compiled by that gentle- 
man’s daughter and son-in-law. ‘They say that ‘ Mr, 
Scott’s simple version of the circumstance is_ that 
it had been arranged between the admirals 
that should it appear that the = ships which 
were engaged were suffering too severely, the signal for 
retreat should be made, to give Lord Nelson the option 
of retiring if he thought fit... Be it observed we have 
not Dr. Scott’s own words, but only somebody else's 
recollection of what he said. We do not know 
whether he professed to be stating a matter of fact, 
or only gave this version as a supposition of his 
own. The other piece of evidence is of more 
importance. It is taken from the ‘Life of Sir 
Robert Waller Otway” in Ralfe’s Naval Biography, 
vol. iv., page 12. Otway was then Captain of 
Sir Hyde Parker's flag-ship, the London, and he 
no doubt gave the story to Ralfe. It is to the effect 
that when the critical state of Nelson’s ships was seen, 
Sir Hyde Parker debated with his captain of the fleet 

i.¢., chief of the staff—Sir W. Domett, whether he ought 
not to make the signal to leave off action. Otway was 
strong for not making it. At last it was decided that 
Domett should go to Nelson to ‘ascertain the situation 
‘He went below to adjust some part of his 





Nelson’s 


of affairs.” 
dress, and while he was below Otway asked for and 
obtained leave to go himself. He went, and reached 
Nelson through many perils, * but, to quote the account 


in Ralfe, ‘ before he got on board the signal to leave off 


action was made. It was, however, disregarded by Nelson, 
and as Captain Otway had verbal authority from Si 
Hyde Parker that the battle should continue if he saw 
there was a probability of success, the action continued 
till the enemy submitted.” The unnecessary italics are 
Ralfe’s. 

Now it must be obvious that Otway’s evidence dis- 
If there had 
been any previous arrangement between the admirals 
there would have been no need to send Domett or 
Otway to tell Nelson what he knew already. But while 
it takes all authority from the statement of Dr. Scott it 
does not invalidate in the least the story told by Stewart 
and repeated by Southey. Sir Robert Otway — says 
explicitly that the signal was made before he reached 
Nelson, and had been disregarded by him already. rom 
Colonel Stewart’s account, it is clear that Nelson’ 
decision not to see the signal was taken immediately 
after it was reported, and before Otway reached hin 
Mr. Laughton says that ‘Stewart apparently had no 
knowledge of the message Otway had brought.’ But 
we have Otway’s word for it that the signal had_ been 
disregarded before he delivered his message. In_ the 
circumstances his ‘ verbal authority * was a mere chip in 
the porridge which neither helped nor hindered, and 
was naturally passed over in silence by Stewart. What 
is there in this to countenance the belief that there was 
any playing to the gallery, pantomime, or joke in the 
whole transaction ? The action was perfectly consistent 
with Nelson’s character. He had disobeyed orders when 
captain of the Boreas, and again at the Battle of St. Vin- 
cent, and once more when an admiral in command at 


poses of the story in the ‘ Recollections.” 
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Naples. There is no antecedent improbability in the 
statement that he did so at Copenhagen. There is direct 
evidence that he did. Why then deny the truth of the 
story ? We can imagine no reason unless it be the delusion 
under which many men labour that there is something 
eminently critical in mere denial, and the rather silly 
consciousness of their special qualifications which haunts 
some very ‘naval’ writers. But a naval historian, like 
other historical writers, ought to know how to estimate 
the comparative value of pieces of evidence. More- 
over before they stand upon their little professional 
qualification in order to look duwn on Southey 
they ought to make themselves acquainted with the 
way in which he collected the material for his book. 
When they do they will discover that his account of 
the making of the signal at Copenhagen was based on 
information supplied him by Sir W. Domett. 


THE HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT 
yore attention has been directed to the Chess 


‘Tournament at Hastings this year than to any 
previous contest, not excepting the famous London 
Tournament of 1883, when Zukertort and Steinitz first 
attained to fame. The sensation this year has been the 
phenomenal victories of an American boy, named 
Pillsbury, over the recognised masters within a few 
months of his coming of age. There are those who 
aver that we have in him another Paul Morphy, that 
strange chess genius whose intuitions almost invariably 
routed the whole phalanx of science and tradition. It 
is the fashion to depreciate the worthies of another 
generation, and there are many who say that Morphy’s 
play would be of no avail nowadays and that he would 
have succumbed speedily to a Pillsbury or even a 
Gunsberg. Apart from Morphy’s powers of adapting 
his game to that of his opponents, it is, however, a 
matter for vehement discussion whether Morphy’s play 
was not the stronger in the long run. Of course, the 
fashion of chess-playing has undergone a complete 
transformation of recent years and that, if in the 
direction of sounder, certainly in the direction of 
duller play. The French defence and similar close 
games have become the vogue, while brilliancy and 
originality are relentlessly tabooed. A modern player 
lays himself out to double his opponent's pawns and 
obtain other infinitesimal advantages ; then, directly he 
has got the start in this way, he entrenches himself or 
makes a succession of exchanges, and finally emerges 
with the certainty of at least a draw and the possibility 
of awin. ‘This is neither magnificent nor even good 
chess. For a while it may mean a greater waalien of 
winning games, just as a stab in the back would bring 
the best defended duel to a triumphant, if inglorious 
end. But when such play shall have come to be re- 
garded as the cardinal principle of chess, the brilliant 
players will undoubtedly devise some method of retort. 
Meanwhile, the whole interest and usefulness of chess is 
taken away. It has recently been proposed to teach 
chess at schools, either as a substitute or a supplement 
to mathematics. This, in the case of the old-fashioned 
game, would not be without its advantages, and could 
not fail to develop many qualities which are otherwise 
only developed later in life. But the game now adopted 
is no training for anything but winning games of chess 
with a minimum of decency, and alk imbue the cha- 
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racter with little more than what is known in the 
vernacular as ‘ nearness.” 

This question of the influence of chess upon the 
character is of great interest and yet has been but 
slightly investigated. If the logical powers may be 
developed by a mild course of Euclid, why not patience, 
tact and tactics by the infinite practice of chess ? From 
analogy it might be argued that success at chess has a 
certain augury of success in life. A gambit, for instance, 
is an ideal inculcation of that invaluable principle, 
reculer pour mieux sauter. But in practice one finds 
that a great chess-player is rarely if ever great in any 
other walk of life, while great men are generally very 
poor performers at chess. Bonaparte, for instance, 
would devote to a game sufficient thought to win him 
twenty pitched battles, and then would be reduced to 
cheating in order to cloak his vexation. But chess, if 
not a leading-string, is assuredly a searching test of the 
character. Every trace of generosity, meanness, intem- 
perance, or other impulse of the character is faithfully 
reproduced, so that you come to know more of a man’s 
real self by playing half a dozen games of chess with him 
than by frequenting his society for half a dozen years. 
The late Lord Randolph Churchill, as may be imagined, 
used to play the most brilliantly unsound game imagin- 
able. The adjunct of a Ladies’ Tournament at Hastings 
marks a departure which may not be without its 
influence on the development of the game and that 
probably in its present direction, for a woman is usually 
a painstaking but not a brilliant chess-player. All the 
openings have now been so exhaustively analysed that 
success becomes rather a matter of memory than of 
imagination, and he who nothing ventures has most 
victories. Like every other pastime, chess must suffer 
by degenerating into a profession. 


OUR LONDON LETTER 


(To a Radical ex-Member from his friend in the House) 


| ACKNOWLEDGE, dear boy, your effusion 
That smacks of salubrious airs, 
And indulges in happy allusion 
To me and the nation’s affairs ; 
I had meant to return you a blessing, 
For weeks it has been in my eye, 
But the claims of the public are pressing, 
And pleasure must yield to Supply. 


While you are renewing your beauty 
In Nature's infallible way, 

We slaves to the passion of duty 
Turn night into nebulous day ; 

As I press in the prime of the dawning 
My pen to this innocent page, 

Up above me the Chamber is yawning, 
With ‘Tim in command on the stage. 


A propos, in those barbarous regions, 
Where news is belated and brief, 

You may yet have to learn that our legions 
Have ‘changed their commander-in- chil 

For the head of our van and our Veto— 
We leave him severely alone, 

Seeing Tim has consented to see to 
Our party as well as his own. 
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Past master of logic and reason, 

He's equally apt to debate 
Any theme from political treason 

To Scripture as taught by the State; 
Nay, further, we find in our leader 

A stickler for custom, a keen 
Connoisseur of tradition, a pleader 

For proper respect to the Queen ! 


Not a soul but incessantly wonders 
How he, the descendant of kings, 

Can support the usurper that plunders 
His place in the lordship of things ; 

Looming large in his lonely position, 
He sits with a cynical smile, 

Like the ghost of a man with a mission 
Marooned on a desolate isle. 


For the matter of that, there are changes 
Observed in the enemy's camp, 
Where honour and office estranges 
Old friends of the Jonathan stamp ; 
Tommy Bowles (of the buzzers) has still a 
Sharp sting for the 'Treasury’s flanks, 
And is waging a giddy guerrilla 
With Hanbury, raised from the ranks. 


Then again as to Indian cotton, 
I find it infernally dull, 

Though I think of the never-forgotten 
Remarks of the mighty Mogul ; 

And of Snape and his Lancashire hobby, 
And how our immaculate friend 

Got locked in the opposite lobby 
And hastened his horrible end. 


Though, of course, my dear fellow, we miss you, 
We keep a few resolute blades ; 

There is seldom, for instance, an issue 
That Cleon, our Tanner, evades ; 

Though the want of your wit is appalling, 
Yet Weir is distinct from the rest, 

In his views on the vices of trawling 


He's quite at his absolute best. 


But bye-bye ! there’s the bell for division, 
There hasnt been one for an hour ; 
I must help to reverse a decision 
We made when our men were in power ; 
Sunday week has been fixed for our flitting, 
At dawn we are closing our mills, 
And at night (Mr. Healy permitting) 
I follow my heart to the hills. O. S. 


NOTES 


Tue date of the prorogation of Parliament is still 
uncertain, but it depends partly on the tactics of the Irish- 
men, and more particularly of Mr. Healy, and partly on 
the disposition of Mr. Balfour to bring the force of his 
majority into play. Hitherto, no doubt, he has been 
deterred, by the very consciousness of strength, from 
putting forth his full powers to crush the factious oppo- 
sition of a small knot of Irish and Radical members. But 
a repetition of the scenes of Wednesday night would make 
it clear that stronger measures must be adopted if the 
session is not to drag on through another weary month. 
Mr. Healy has two objects in view, one to extort some con- 
cession for Ireland as the price of his neutrality, and in 
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this he will not succeed, the other to assert his position as 
the practica: leader of the Irish parties, in which he is 
succeeding to perfection. And in Dr, Tanner he finds an 
ally who is quite willing to play the part of Mr. Biggar to 
his Parnell. Neither gentleman is perhaps quite the equal 
of his predecessor, nor are the conditions so favourable 
as in the palmy days of Irish obstruction. But the 
ingenuity of the one and the unscrupulousness of the other 
are quite capable of causing an infinite deal of trouble. 





Mr. Hearty showed to much greater advantage on Tues- 
day when he made a clever and good-tempered speech, 
which contained a number of smart things. Even his 
remark that Ireland had become a kind of spring-board for 
British statesmen from which they must vault into higher 
positions had enough truth in it to give it point, though 
those persons are responsible for this state of things whose 
business it is to make the Chief Secretary’s lot a far from 
happy one. But he must have known that he was wasting 
the time of the House when he asked for the immediate 
re-introduction of the clause in the Act of 1887, which 
empowered the Land Commission to vary the judicial rents 
by means of a sliding scale. As Mr. Gerald Balfour pointed 
out in his reply, with the possible exception of the evicted 
tenants, there is no more controversial topic ; and, as every 
one knows, the Government will introduce no contentious 
measures this session. Consequently the discussion was of 
no value except to emphasise Mr. Healey’s ascendency 
among his colleagues. 





For though Mr. Dillon was not content to leave the 
field entirely to his rival, his speech was by no means so 
effective as Mr. Healy’s., In great part a repetition of 
Mr. Healy’s arguments, it contained some interesting 
admissions which the other would hardly have made. 
Ireland has always got a great deal more out of a Tory 
Government than out of a Liberal Government, and 
though the Tory Government insists on the maintenance 
of law and order, it always gilds the pill. This is Mr. 
Dillon’s way of showing his gratitude to the present 
leader of the House for building thirty miles of railway 
through his constituency, which has proved a great service 
to that part of the country, But in his opinion the Irish 
deliberately prefer anarchy to progress. No expenditure 
of money on useful projects for the development of the 
material prosperity of the country will win a single vote 
for the Unionist policy or stem the tide of Irish emi- 
gration. 





Tuar of course is a question which only time can 
decide, and it is the very point which is raised by Mr. 
Horace Plunkett’s letter to the Dublin papers of Wednes- 
day. His proposal is to form a Recess committee on 
which all shades of Irjsh opinion shall be represented for 
the purpose of giving effect to practical suggestions for the 
material and social advancement of Ireland. Here is a 
scheme in which all good Irishmen can join without 
distinction of party. Mr. Plunkett’s view of course is that 
a prosperous Ireland developing its resources along the 
lines of English advance will cease to clamour for Home 
Rule. The Home Ruler on the other hand is equally 
convinced that no amount of commercial well-being will 
abate one jot of the Irishman’s desire for independence. 
No better opportunity could be devised for Unionists and 
Nationalists alike to show their faith in their principles 
‘by sinking their party differences for their country’s good, 
and leaving their respective policies for the justification of 
time.’ If, as Mr. Plunkett asserts, the average Irish 
elector is more intelligent than the average British elector 
we should have little doubt of the result, were the experi- 
ment to be put to the test. 
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Ir seems to be taken for granted that the Government 
is going to do something for voluntary schools, What 
that something is to be no one knows, and, having regard 
to the careful language used by Lord Salisbury and Sir 
John Gorst’s guarded reply to the questions put to him on 
Wednesday night, it would be prudent not to expect too 
much. But if something is to be done there can be no 
doubt that no better suggestion has been made than the 
recommendation of the Archbishops’ Committee, that all 
teachers should be paid out of the Imperial exchequer. 
And if at the same time a general reduction of salaries can 
be effected no great harm will be done. The present 
salaries were fixed at a time when it was thought that 
University men might be attracted to the profession. The 
expectation failed, probably to the advantage of the 
schools; but no burden has pressed more heavily upon the 
voluntary schools than the payment of the exorbitant 
rates at which the extravagance of School Boards has 
taught the teachers to value themselves. 





Mr. Puitie Strannope failed completely on Monday 
night to draw Lord George Hamilton from his official 
reserve with regard to the Indian cotton duties. The Indian 
Secretary undertook to forward the Lancashire memorial 
to India and to ask the Indian Government to state their 
side of the case. Further than this he would not go, to 
the surprise of Mr. Stanhope, who evidently expected to 
find him committed to the repeal of the duties owing to 
the support which he had given to Sir Henry James's 
motion. What Lord George Hamilton’s personal view 
may be is really a matter of secondary importance, though 
he need have little difficulty in finding an answer to the 
argumentum ad hominem which Mr. Stanhope presented 
to him. But the question is one for the Cabinet to decide, 
and it must be remembered that Mr. Goschen opposed Sir 
Henry George 
As we pointed out at the time 
these duties were represented by the Indian Government 
as necessary to the financial stability of India, and it was 
for those who objected to them to propose an alternative. 
This they did not pretend to do in February, nor have 
they attempted to do so since. The inconvenience of the 
Import duties and the difficulty of finding a satisfactory 
countervailing Excise duty are obvious, but until a better 
scheme is proposed things must remain as they are. 


James's motion as strongly as Lord 


Hamilton supported it. 


Tue Foreign Office has its hands full. As if Armenia 
and China were not enough, there are the charges which 
the Journal des Débats has brought against us, without 
taking the trouble to make sure of its facts, of violating our 
agreements with France in respect of the territory on the 
Upper Mekong by the occupation of Mongsin. And, more- 
over, there is the case of the murder or execution of Mr. 
Stokes, which certainly requires careful consideration, 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, who has discussed the matter with a 
representative of the Pall Mall Gazette, sees a good deal 
to be said on both sides and divides his sympathies pretty 
equally between Mr. Stokes and Major Lothaire. But 
surely the summary execution of a British subject without 
trial, however criminal his associates, is carrying to un- 
warrantable lengths the maxim that you may know a man 
by the company he keeps. 


lur fishing season in Norway is described by a well- 
known sportsman as being ‘most desperate.’ For two 
months the dry weather continued without a break. Con- 
sequently there has been no water in the rivers, and there- 
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The Namsen district has been fished in 
vain, and for the first time for twenty years the sawmills 


fore no salmon. 
at Oxlo were stopped for nearly a week. But another 
drawback is that, despite the new laws, the improvements 
promised with regard to fixed nets are not likely to come 
into general use for the very good reason ‘that the Nor- 
wegian Government leaves the enforcement of the Act to 
those interested in the matter. The edict seems on a par 
with our Rivers Pollution Bill, which has always been a 
dead failure because it did not provide for means to carry 
it into effect. At the same time there is some consolation in 
the probability of this being an exceptionally good shooting 
year as the forests are full of wild fruit and berries of all 
kind, food in which the Norwegian game delight. So the 
success of the gun may after all atone for the misfortunes 
of the rod. 


A terrer from Brussels says: ‘ During the Anarchist 
trial at Li¢ge, in Belgium, it came out pretty well that the 
so-called “ Baron Ungern-Sternberg,’ whose real name is 
Jaholkowski, had acted the part of an agent provocateur. 
It was proved that whenever he was in want of funds he 
always proceeded for a fresh supply of money to a Russian 
Consulate. In one case his private address in Paris had 
been given by him at the same locality where the Russian 
Embassy resides. In vain did the Belgian authorities ask 
the Government at St. Petersburg for his extradition on 
the occasion of the trial. Jaholkowski had been arrested 
abroad, but was rather mysteriously allowed to skedaddle, 
and then, of his own free will, suddenly turned up, of all 
places, in the Russian capital! There he was apparently 
laid hold of, but regarded as too valuable to be given over 
to Belgium where he had planned so many crimes. 





‘Now, at last, the Crown Attorney at Liege has been 
furnished with a copy of the sentence passed upon Jahol- 
kowski, and its contents are not such as to diminish the 
suspicion attaching to the person of the pseudo-“ Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg.” For all his many dynamite attempts 
he is not condemned, in Russia, to any imprisonment what- 
ever, but simply to the loss of his civic rights and 
privileges—not a very serious loss in the Czar’s Empire— 
and to banishment in Eastern Siberia. The “hard 
labour’ combined with it, is shortened by one-third of 
the time on the basis of the Imperial Manifesto of 
November 14, 1894. The main fact of the sentence is that 
Jaholkowski will not be a prisoner, properly speaking. 
The Hamburger Correspondent, which has for many years 
past been distinguished by its trustworthy news from 
Russia, says now: “If Jaholkowski is in reality the Russian 
agent provocateur, which there are many good reasons to 
believe him to be, he will scarcely penetrate to the 
blessed fields of Siberia, but soon be allowed to escape.” ’ 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘ The fashionable fad 
just now among politicians in search of a panacea for the 
manifold ills from which the country is supposed to be 
suffering is Decentralisation. A parliamentary committee 
is dozing over the subject. In its name M. Maurice 
Barrés and the good folk of Nancy are protesting against 
the Exhibition of 1900. Ina word Decentralisation is in 
the air—where it is likely to remain. Des propos en lair, 
quoi! The truth is local government cannot be grown in 
France. If proof were wanted it is furnished by the 
sittings now almost concluded of the General Councils. 





‘Our General Councils are a cut between Vestries and 
County Councils. They assemble twice a year for short 
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period:, and are empowered to exercise a certain influence 
over village pumps and local drainage systems. They have 
alsv the privilege of expressing pious wishes which are 
transmitted to the central authorities who of course pay no 
heed to them whatever. These wishes are excellent read- 
ing. As often as not they are contradictory. Thus avery 
favourite practice is to forward a leash of veux, one of them 
praying for substantial relief from taxation, the other 
demanding unstinted expenditure on public works. Taking 
the veux asa whole they are marked by a deep-seated 
belief that it is the duty of the State to come to the rescue 
of the citizen under all conceivable circumstances. As for 
a request for permission to exercise a little local initiative, 
the thing is almost unknown. As long as there is no 
change in this condition of affairs, all talk of decentralisa- 
tion in France will remain so much idle chatter. 





‘Tuts is sad, but the General Councils have this year 
one point to their credit. They have meddled less with 
politics than has often been the case in the past. The 
Socialist Press is disgusted by this apathy. It would like 
to see an outcry raised in every corner in France for the 
revision of the Constitution or the nationalisation of the 
land ; but its hopes have been disappointed. The Coun- 
cillors have stuck to their last, and their highest flight has 
been to ask for the realisation of impracticable practical 
reforms. ‘They have forborne to touch on matters that do 
not come within their ken. The General Councils seem 
resigned to their ro/e. ‘They are content to combine com- 
parative uselessness with absolute harmlessness. 





‘Tue passage of arms between M. Dupuy-Dutemps and 
M. Jaures is almost enough to make one thankful for the 
Carmaux strike. Before he became Minister for Public 
Works, M. Dupuy-Dutemps was the ruddiest of Radicals. 
In this not prehistoric stage of his evolution it happened 
that the miners went out on strike at Carmaux. The 
future Minister viewed their action with unbounded 
approval, and told them so in a series of speeches made 
on the spot—speeches on all-fours as regards the senti- 
ments they expressed with those with which M. Jaurés has 
of late been warming the cockles of his glass-blowers’ 
hearts. M. Jaurés, who is far from being the fool he elects 
to look, unearthed these compromising harangues and em- 
bodied their substance in a letter congratulating M. Dupuy- 
Dutemps on the soundness of his Socialist opinions, and 
urging him ironically to give effect to them now he is in 
office. It was decided to deliver the letter by hand, 
Dupuy-Dutemps being at the time in the neighbourhood 
of Carmaux. He no sooner had wind of this intention than 
he fled the country, Jaurés at his heels. In the end the 
epistle had to be consigned to the post. There is, after 
all, something to be said for a Cabinet of Republican Con- 
centration. It is the source of a good deal of amusement. 





‘Dupvy-Dutemps and Jaureés are perfect examples of the 
sort of person we have to put up with in the way of 
politicians. As I have said the first-named started paddling 
his canoe as a rabid Radical. The sop he was in search of 
—a portfolio—having been thrown him he is qualifying to 
pose as a mild-mannered member of the Centre. When 
the incident alluded to above is forgotten—ce ne sera pas 
long—he will be ripe for inclusion in a purely moderate 
Government. Ten years ago, on the other hand, M. 
Jaurés was a sober-sided Opportunist, a fervent disciple of 
M. Ferry. What he is to-day need not be stated. In 
reality both men were baked in the same oven. They 
both belong to the great party of time-servers and men- 
pleasers. What Thiers said of the brothers Pontalis fits 
them exactly: “Amédée est légitimiste, Antonin est 
républicain, tous deux sont Orléanistes ”’,’ 
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IN THE CITY 
The Erie Reorganisation—Its Effect on Erie Seconds and 
Allantic Firsts. 


TOTHING could better exemplify the sanguine tone 

| that prevails in the Stock Exchange than the rise 
which took place in little Erie shares on the publication 
of the reorganisation plan, for the immediate effect on the 
holders of Erie ordinary shares is simply that they must 
pay an assessment of $12 a share if they wish to remain 
members of the Company. They receive no advantage 
whatever that we are able to see, for although the fixed 
charges under the new scheme will be reuced from 
$9,400,000 ts $7,850,000 per annum, the increase in the 
amount of 4 per cent. preference stock prevents the 
ordinary shareholders from being any nearer to a dividend. 
There seems thus not the smallest reason for an advance 
in Erie ‘shares, yet it took place, to the satisfaction no 
doubt of the syndicate which has guaranteed the carrying 
out of the reorganisation. ‘The Erie system is made up of 
lines known as the New York, Lake Erie and Western, the 
New York, Pennyslvania and Ohio, and the Chicago and 
Erie Railroads. Hitherto the two latter have been 
operated by the Erie upon the terms that a fixed propor- 
tion of their gross receipts should be handed over to them 
irrespective of the actual results of the business. This 
arrangement was not satisfactory because it produced a 
conflict of interest between the three companies and also 
tended to check development and improvement, as 
expenditures for such purposes were beyond the ability of 
the Erie, which had moreover no real interest in these 
two companies and no means of securing repayment for 
money spent in betterments on them. In order to 
remove these difficulties the new plan provides for the con- 
solidation of the three properties in one corporation. 

On the whole the formulators of the scheme have done 
their work well. Their task was not an easy one, for they 
had to reduce the fixed charges to a sum which was reason- 
ably certain to be earned in good and bad times alike. 
For the last financial year the net earnings of the entire 
Erie system came to $7,400,000, while the fixed charges 
amounted to $9,400,000. The deficit was therefore 
$2,000,000, and although the period from September 1893 
to September 1894 was an exceptionally disastrous one, 
it would not be safe to rely on much more than $8,000,000 
per annum as net receipts. Under the new plan the fixed 
charges for the first two years will be $7,550,000 and after- 
wards $7,850,000 per annum, which sum will include the 
interest on the fresh capital raised for making necessary 
improvements, and paying off the floating debt, which 
amounts to about $11,500,000! To carry out the scheme 
a first consolidated mortgage of $175,000,000 will be 
created, of which $35,000,000 will be 4 per cent. prior lien 
bonds and $1 40,000,000 will be 4 per cent. general lien bonds. 
There will also be $30,000,000 first preferred 4 per cent, 
stock, $16,000,000 second preterred 4 per cent. stock, and 
$100,000,000 ordinary stock. All the senior securities of the 
three companies remain practically in statu quo, and the 
securities affected comprise mainly the Erie second mortgage 
bonds and funded coupon bonds, and the so-called first 
mortgage of the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Com- 
pany. For every $100 of Erie second mortgage bonds 
which now carry 6 per cent. interest, holders will receive 
75 per. cent in the new 4 per cent. general lien bonds and 
55 per cent. in the new first preferred stock. Assuming 
the general lien bonds to be quoted at about 75 and the 
first preferred stock at 40, both of which estimates are, 
we think, well within the mark, the value of Erie 
Seconds now works out to 78}. The first mortgage 
bonds of the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, com- 
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monly known as Atlantic Firsts, which, including 
the deferred interest warrants exchanged into first 
mortgage bonds, total up to about $69,000,000, will 
receive 20 per cent. in the new prior lien 4 per cents., 
10 per cent. in the new first preferred stock, and about 
15 per cent. more in the second preferred and ordinary 
stock. As the prior lien bonds will be an absolutely gilt- 
edged security, it seems reasonable to suppose that they 
will sell at least at par, and, taking the former valuation 
for the new first preferred stock, we get a value of 24 for 
Atlantic Firsts without counting anything for the proportion 
of second preferred and ordinary stock which they receive. 
The old Erie preference shares will receive an equal 
amount of new second preferred stock on payment of an 
assessment of $8 a share, and the ordinary shareholders 
get new ordinary stock on payment of $12 per share. 
Such, in brief, is the gist of the new plan, and it 
only remains to add that the holders of Atlantic 
second and third mortgage bonds are _ practically 
wiped out unless they choose to pay assessments like 
Erie shareholders. The scheme is certainly drastic, but it 
has the merit of providing plenty of capital for necessary 
improvements in years to come and it points also to a 
reasonable probability of dividends for the first preferred 
stock. The real net earnings of the Erie System from 
1887 to 1894 inclusive, show (after allowing for all cross 
entries and worthless items) an average surplus over the 
fixed charges under the plan of reorganisation of about 
$1,500,000 per annum, a sum sufficient for the full 4 per 
cent. on the first preferred stock and nearly 2 per cent. on 
the second preferred. While not intending to imply that 
any return to former average earnings can be immediately 
realised, this statement is made by the committee of re- 
organisation to show that the reorganisation is’ sound 
and conservative. 

A very big account had to be arranged at the settle- 
ment this week, and the activity in mines shows no sign 
of abating. The Rand Deep Level properties have come 
into increased demand, and Geldenhuis Deep are quoted 
11, Durban Roodepoort Deep 7}, Rose Deep 73, Roode- 
poort Deep 5, Crown Deep 14}, and Nourse Deep 9. 
The Report of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company is by no means so satisfactory as we had 
expected. The information given is of the most meagre 
kind, and no one but the Directors can tell what 
sort of investments the Company has got. They may 
be very good or they may not, but the shareholders 
are very much in the position of investors ina ‘ blind pool,’ 
and the Report recalls unpleasant memories of the Trustees, 
Executors and Securities Insurance Corporation. The 
new Barnato Bank, Mining, and Estate Company has been 
registered, and dealings will commence in its shares next 
week. A considerable advance has taken place in Home 
Rails and American railway shares. The traffics of the 
former showed a very satisfactory improvement this week, 
but excepting Wabash the receipts of the American Com- 
panies have not as yet displayed much expansion. We 
seem, however, to be in for a period when higher prices 
may be expected all round, 

The Woodstock, Transvaal, which has been some time 
in preparation, is now about to be placed before the public. 
The reef, which seems to be a central and almost vertical 
slice in a hill, is about twenty-five feet wide, and is accom- 
panied in part, if not throughout, by a peculiar soapstone 
formation which is very easy to crush, and contains rich, 
nuggety gold. Here is a fine opening for the skill of the 
mine manager for economical work, and we are glad to see 


that the handsome provision of £70,000 for working capital 


will leave no excuse for not taking full advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by nature. 
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ISMA’ILIYA 


(FROM A CAIRO CORRESPONDENT) 


NE generally waits there a day or two, because the 
telegraphic communications of the Red Sea are so 
thoughtfully arranged that no one knows when any given 
ship will arrive in the Canal. Its departure from Aden is, 
of course, duly wired; but, between Aden and Suez the 
vessel gets lost for two or three days, more or less, accord- 
ing to the behaviour of monsoons and other casualties ; and 
it is this ‘more or less’ that gives the wait at Isma’iliya 
(pronounced by Europeans Ismalia) the dubious charm of 
uncertainty. 

The first impression is charming, mysterious, romantic— 
in the dark: but then everything in the East is delicious 
at night—except mosquitoes. After the four hours rail 
from Cairo, beside the Freshwater Canal, past the earth- 
works of Tell-el-Kebir and the storied cans of the Com- 
missariat at Kasasin; after endless stoppings at little 
stations in the desert, where croaking bullfrogs and 
garrulous cicalas are by far the liveliest section of the 
inhabitants; after dreaming of Hyksos and Egyptian 
Plagues, of Goshen and the ‘store-cities Pithom and 
Raamses,’ for we have come by the route of the Exodus and 
are even now hard by Pi-hahiroth where Israel camped ; 
after a tenebral desert, and strings of jogging camels driven 
by wild-eyed Bedawis—the neat modern terminus and the 
suave voice of Messrs. Cook’s attentive representative 
recall us to ‘this so-called nineteenth-century.’ But when 
we have emerged from the station, we are once more in 
the land of mystery. We plunge into the night, knowing 
not whither we go; we pass down phantom avenues and 
cross gleaming rivers on vaguely distinguishable planks ; 
the very houses look picturesque, in their dim uncertain 
outlines ; and when a huge but amiable beast meets us at 
the hotel door, we are almost prepared to recognise in a 
St. Bernard pup some degenerate Hyksos sphinx or a 
caninised form of Anubis. Even the prosaic assignment 
of bedrooms by the ‘English’ inanager, who knows not 
the English tongue, does not destroy the illusion, which, 
sooth to say, is strengthened when we climb the outside 
staircases which lead from a court full of rich dark massy 
Oriental foliage to the verandahs on which the bedrooms 
give. 

It is certainly a wonderful view from the little jetty in 
the slanting rays of the morning sun. Across the lake ridge 
after ridge of sandhills fade away in the grey distance of 
the desert, with just a trace of a gap to show where the big 
steamers come through from India, and Australia, and 
Japan. Behind, a thick belt of palms conceals the sparse 
villas in which the scanty society of Isma’iliya—a group of 
pilots, engineers, and other officials of the Suez Canal 
Company, mostly French—endeavour to simulate cheer- 
fulness. Beyond that belt of palms there is desert ; to the 
right of the hotel there is desert; opposite all is desert. 
Isma’iliya is in fact a little oasis of a few hundred yards 
enclosed in sand and water. 

The grumpy French officer at the pilot house—they 
make them distinctly ‘ bluff’ out there—informs us that 
our ship has not yet been sighted at Suez, which is only 
another way of telling us that we shall have to spend the 
whole day—at least—where we are. After an early 
breakfast in a cool shady bower in the garden, the obvious 
duty is to sally forth to explore the resources of the town. 
This duty is soon accomplished. A straight, broad road 
leads from the little wharf past the hotel to the railway 
station. Last night it was mysteriously romantic ; in the 
glare of the sun it is hopelessly commonplace. The little 
houses of the Canal people and other exiles from civilisation 


are just workmen’s four-roomed cottages plus persiennes. 
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The avenue is still there, and still stately, but it is dusty 
and shadeless. The planks across the rushing river, which 
we traversed with trepidation in the dark, turn out to be a 
well-made uninteresting bridge over the Freshwater Canal, 
whence a wholly European lock is oppressively conspicuous. 
Among the trees at the right are buried a few respectable 
philistine villas. There is a disused tumbledown palace of 
poor old Isma’il’s somewhere near, and this and De Lesseps’s 
chalet, or even the waterworks, have been known to 
beguile the weary hours for those who are easily pleased. 
For ourselves, we visited them not, but losing all self- 
respect, fell back upon a dancing bear, who showed a 
marked inclination to hug our attendant Anubis; after 
which there was nothing left but to watch the progress of 
the painting of the hotel, where a triumph of epigraphic 
art was developing beside the door in glorious contempt of 
mere grammar. The inscription, carefully drawn up by the 
manager, read Dejeuners et diners a tout heures, and it was 
distinctly exhilarating (at the low standard of Isma’iliya 
exhilaration) to watch the good man’s perplexity when we 
—nous autres Anglais—requested him to parse his concord. 
Why, by the way, must anything be said and written in 
French at a port which is predominantly used by English 
passengers? It is really about time that English took its 
rightful place in a land where England rules. 

But much, besides mere grammar, may be forgiven to a 
manager at ‘the back of God’s speed.’ Nothing apparently 
is grown, or bred, or fed (hardly even passengers sometimes) 
at Isma’iliya. Everything, servants included, is brought— 
or is not brought—from Cairo. The hotel, after an unappre- 
ciated past, had only recently been taken over by the 
management of Shepheard’s, and it would not be fair to 
judge the menus too critically ; but undoubtedly there was 
room for improvement. The manager groaned so feelingly 
over the difficulties of the commissariat, that one could not 
rate him, and the eccentricities of servants would baffle 
even the consummate Luigi—of Gezira and San Stefano 
fame. It appeared that these strange creatures arrived, 
looked at Isma’iliya, and forthwith returned the way they 
came. They could not be induced to stay a week, some- 
times; they even dared to vote the place slow. ‘ Quel 
insolence incroyable!’ One tried to look shocked, but 
secretly one had to sympathise with these blasés menials, 
especially when the manager explained that his cook and 
two of his waiters were in bed; why? ‘Oh, this horrible 
climate!’ This, by-the-by, is the climate which our guide, 
philosopher, and friend Murray terms ‘ dry and temperate, 
with always a fresh breeze from the lake!’ Perhaps it 
was ‘wrote sarcastic’; for on that June Sunday the 
glaring, frizzling, stifling hot-house hole gave one rather 
the idea of the old-fashioned imperfectly ventilated hell 
of our Bible lessons before (as Mr. Stockton tells) they 
began sending down scientific men to improve the sanita- 
tion and introduce refrigerators and iced drinks for the 
damned. 

That afternoon will long live ‘in memory’s thankless 
shrine.’ The sun beat down fiercer and fiercer, the very 
shade of the garden was like the Hades of a Turkish 
bath, books melted in one’s clammy fingers, long drinks 
poured out in big drops on one’s forehead ; even alcohol, 
iced and well soda’d, became a lost illusion. Yet down 
below, on the shadier side of the hotel, groups of unfeeling 
natives seemed to be positively enjoying themselves. An 
impromptu coffee-stall was rigged up on the sand opposite, 
and three or four of the hotel servants sipped their cups 
and handed round the snake of a hubble-bubble with 
obvious content. One of them, a self-satisfied Berberi, 
clothed in a lovely buff frock-coat of Indian silk, with a 
fashionable tall fez and a scarlet necktie, was really a con- 
summate masher, and the others waited on him obsequi- 
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ously as he sat jauntily on a reversed chair with his arms 
conveniently disposed upon its back, condescendingly 
telling the provincials some of the good stories he had 
recently picked up at Cairo—for he was fresh from a season 
at Shepheard’s, where he had been a conspicuous shining 
light. Across the road two or three donkeys rolled con- 
tentedly in the baked sand; a group of camels stood or 
squatted listlessly under a palm; shaggy looking Bedawis 
strode by now and then, followed by an engineer in blue 
cotton, or a swell pilot mounted on his ass. An Egyptian 
soldier in khakee and a policeman in white linen repre- 
sented law and order, but apparently perceived no object 
in appealing to the one or restoring the other when our 
worthy manager nearly came to fisticuffs in the middle of 
the road, amid a storm of controversial Arabic, with a native 
who had, it seemed, been turning the hotel hose to the 
base purpose of douching the assembled gamins—dear little 
boot-blacks, who eagerly offered to treat your brown shoes 
to an extreme unction of Day and Martin’s purest jet. 

Night came at last, and with it the Cairo train and 
dinner. The salle ad manger, despite its reek of fresh paint, 
was crammed, so we dined with the regular pensionnaires— 
sturdy French pilots and very intelligent engineers—in the 
leafy kiosk, to the chanting of a vigorous bull-frog who 
watched us through the creepers. The influx of fresh 
passengers gave the coup de grace to the management. The 
waiters lost their heads. Centuries revolved between the 
courses, and we had only the heat and loss of appetite to 
thank for rising from table without famishment. These 
contretemps will happen in the transition stage, and no 
doubt the Hotel Victoria, under the unimpeachable organ- 
isation of Shepheard’s, will be in excellent working order 
by the time the new travelling season comes round. Is it 
too much to hope that by that time it may occur to the 
authorities that eleven o'clock on Sunday night is not pre- 
cisely a favourable moment to soothe the slumbers of weary 
travellers (who may have to get up at four in the morning 
to go on board) with a bravoura concert in the salon, 
energetically performed, and if possible still more energeti- 
cally encored, by officers of the Compagnie de Suez? Ina 
hot climate sleep is not a superfluous luxury, and to spend 
the night in pyjamas and curses on a verandah is an 
indifferent mode of finishing the Sabbath, even at 
Isma‘iliya. But there is an end to everything: early next 
morning our missing ship is signalled, and a tender carries 
us away to one of the swift, comfortable, well found and 
ridiculously cheap Clan Liners which is to convey us to 
England. One parts with Isma’iliya without a solitary 
regret, save that thirty-six hours lie needlessly buried in its 
desolation. Can nothing (short of a bravoura concert) be 
done to enliven this Travellers’ Despair? Even a casino 
and petits chevaux would be delirious excitement in that 
oasis of ennui. Or must we all subscribe for another 
telegraph station on the Red Sea and abolish the wait (and 
the hotel) altogether ? 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TORYISM 
1v (CONCLUSION)—PEEL, DERBY, DISRAELI 


PYNHE days which followed the passing of the first Reform 

Bill were the darkest days Toryism has known 
since the break-up of the party after the death of Queen 
Anne. It seemed for the moment that the Tories were 
annihilated. Yet within three years of 1832 the Tory 
party rose from the dust and resumed its place in the 
State as a proud and powerful party, in numbers far from 
inconsiderable, and in energy and debating power superior 
to its opponents. This revival was largely the work of 
Peel. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill once declared that Peel was 
‘the greatest Tory Minister this century has produced, 
who, even more than Lord Beaconsfield, adopted all the 

rinciples and ideas of what people call Tory Democracy.’ 
On the other hand Lord Beaconsfield did not regard Peel 
as a Tory at all, certainly not a ‘democratic’ one. The 
famous Tamworth manifesto he stigmatised as ‘an attempt 
to construct a party without principles, and his attack on 

Peelite Conservatism as ‘an organised hypocrisy ’ is well- 
known. The truth about Peel’s Toryism lies between 
these two extremes. The period between the Reform Bill 
of 1832 and the Reform Bill of 1867 was a transition period 
in the history of Toryism—a period of evolution and 
development—and Peel’s policy must be viewed as a 
transition policy. The balance of political power had 
been transferred to the mercantile and trading classes 
of the community. Peel was quick to perceive this, and 
to become ‘the great Minister of the middle classes.’ He 
appealed to the Conservative instincts of the new electors, 
and he rallied them in defence of the reformed Constitu- 
tion. To secure a Conservative development of the reforms 
which the changed conditions of English politics had 
made necessary was the mission of Peel. And he 
succeeded. 

That Peel’s instincts were Tory must be admitted 
Following the example of Pitt and Canning he supported 
the Royal Prerogative in 1834, he was attached to the 
National Church, and his foreign policy was essentially 
Tory. That in some respects he showed a disposition to 
sacrifice the first principles of Toryism to the political 
exigencies of the period must also be admitted. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission was such an _ instance. It 
encroached upon the Reformation settlement, and violated 
the famous clause in Magna Charta which declares that, 
‘The Church of England shall be free, and have its rights 
entire, and its liberties inviolate.’ The Royal supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical is one thing, the supremacy of a non- 
religious House of Commons is another. Peel seems to 
have confused the two. The blot on his Toryism was 
his tendency to exalt the supremacy of the House of 
Commons above the other parts of the Constitution. 

In the early days of Peel’s political career, the popular 
element in his Toryism had not developed. But his 
opposition to Canning on the question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation was amply atoned in 1839, when, to the lasting 
honour of the Tory party, he rose as ‘Minister of the 
King’ and as the representative of ‘a united Cabinet’ to 
introduce the measure for the removal of Roman Catholie 
disabilities. But the credit was due, not to Peel, but to 
Canning—Canning who, being dead, yet spoke in this great 
measure of religious toleration. In this matter Peel simply 
bowed to the inevitable. 

The part which Peel played in the conflict which raged 
around the first Reform Bill was far from satisfactory. 
The Duke of Wellington made a blunder by his memo- 
rable declaration against all Reform, but Peel’s refusal 
to assist in the formation of a Tory Government in May 
1832 was a worse blunder. The traditions of Toryism 
were all in favour of the principle of Reform; they were 
only opposed to the details of Lord Grey’s Bill. If a Tory 
Government had been formed at this juncture, and had 
brought forward a just and moderate measure of Reform, 
the worst results which followed the passing of Lord Grey’s 
measure might have been avoided. 

But if Peel fell short on this occasion, he made amends 
by the way in which he grasped the situation later. 
Recognising the Reform Bill as ‘a final and irrevocable 
settlement,’ he rallied the scattered remnants of the Tory 
party and built up a policy of peace and retrenchment, 
and carried out a secure foreign policy, and a long series of 
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social and administrative reforms. He combined popular 
progress with Conservative principles. As he said in the 
House of Commons in 1835, ‘I offer to advance, soberly 
and cautiously it is true, in the path of progressive im- 
provement.’ There spoke the keynote of Peel’s policy— 
sober and cautious reform. 

Of Peel’s action in the vexed question of the Corn Laws 
it is not necessary to enter here. Suffice it tosay that one 
way or another it does not affect his Toryism. Neither 
Free Trade nor Protection have ever been articles of faith 
in the Tory creed, but merely ‘pious opinions.” A man 
may be a Fair Trader or not as he pleases, and yet be a 
good Tory. Some reform of the tariff was undoubtedly 
demanded. Bolingbroke, Shelburne, Pitt, and Canning 
had all favoured commercial reform. But whether Sir 
Robert Peel’s measures were the best that could have been 
devised, let posterity and a ruined agricultural interest 
judge. 

From Peel to Lord Derby is an easy transition. Of 
Lord Derby’s Toryism little need be said. He came to 
us from the Whigs, but even in his pseudo-Whig days 
his views had more in common with genuine Toryism 
than the somewhat frigid Conservatism of Peel. Like 
Pitt he was always attached to the principle of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and he early proclaimed the policy of the 
Tory party to be one of social improvement of the people. 
In many ways the ‘ Rupert of Debate’ was an ideal Tory 
leader, his party followed him for twenty years with 
unbroken loyalty, and he formed as it were the connecting 
link between the Conservatism of Peel and the popular 
Toryism of Disraeli. But great though his genius was, it 
was overshadowed by that of his powerful lieutenant in 
the House of Commons, and throughout the long list of 
useful reforms passed during Lord Derby’s administrations 
one always feels that though the hands were Derby’s hands, 
the voice was the voice of Disraeli. 

With the passing of the Reform Bill of 1867 and the sub- 
sequent retirement of Lord Derby the Tory party entered 
upon a new phase. The predominance of middle-class 
Conservatism was at an end. Henceforth Toryism must 
be popular or nothing. 

The great part which Disraeli played in this develop- 
ment is a matter of history, but even now it is hardly 
understood aright. I remember Lord Randolph Churchill 
once saying that ‘ Disraeli was the first Tory Democrat.’ 
He was not. The first Tory Democrat (using the word in 
its best sense—in the sense that Disraeli would have 
used it) was Bolingbroke, and no one more readily ad- 
mitted that than Disraeli himself. The creed of popular 
Toryism which Disraeli enunciated in Coningsby and Sybil, 
and which he maintained until the last hour of his 
life was largely inspired by the writings of Bolingbroke 
and the speeches of Wyndham. Let us take from 
Coningsby (as one instance out of many) his ‘idea of a free 
monarchy, established on fundamental laws, itself the apex 
of a vast pile of municipal and local government ruling an 
educated people represented by a free and intellectual 
press.’ What is that, but an echo of Bolingbroke’s ‘ Idea of 
a Patriot King?’ Or again, let us take his conception in 
1845 of a National party—a party ‘which shall recognise 
that power has only one duty, to advance the social wel- 
fare of the people.’ What is that but a return to those 
first principles of Toryism which found their fullest 
expression in the Elizabethan polity? In harmony with 
these principles Disraeli carried the Reform Bill of 
1867—a measure of which Pitt would have approved 
—and so put the Tories in the position they needed 
for dealing with the social problems of the age. 
The long list of social and administrative reforms 
which have been passed since then, shows how worthily 
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the Tory party has risen to Disraeli’s conception of its 
principles and its duties. 

Disraeli’s view of Toryism was no mere opportunist one. 
It was the conception of a party around which the faint 
fragrance of the White Rose still lingered, a party which, 
clinging fast to old principles and traditions, was yet ready 
to adapt itself to new needs and circumstances. That 
Disraeli had to ‘ educate’ his followers must be admitted, 
and also that he did it in the teeth of much misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. But he educated them 
in old truths. The whole point in Disraeli’s Toryism— 
and in the Toryism of Lord Salisbury, with its firm faith 
in the people and its fervent love of our institutions—is 
not that it has created anything, but that it has simply 
developed Toryism on its original lines. The popular 
policy of the Toryism of to-day is absolutely continuous 
with the policy of the great leaders of the Tory party in 
the past—Bolingbroke, Shelburne, Pitt, and Canning. 
And I submit that I have shown from the words and deeds 
of these same leaders sufficient evidence to prove our main 
contention—namely, that from the time when the Tory 
party was first conceived under the Elizabethan polity down 
to its latter-day development under Lord Salisbury, it 
has always been the popular party, and the party of true 
progress and real reform. W. H. Wirkrs. 


AUTUMN PILLAGERS 


FYNHE maiden crowned with a wreath of vines, a sheaf 

of ripe wheat on her buxom shoulders, a chalice of 
crushed grapes in her hand, that the slightly Ossianic 
writers of two generations ago used to describe as the 
figure of Autumn, is perhaps the most alluring of all the 
four artists whose ‘turns’ taken together make the enter- 
tainment of a year. When she cometh, as Mrs. Barbauld 
would have said, the partridges start at the sportsman’s 
crack, and a throng of annual visitors hasten to her side. 
She lays ‘a fiery finger’ on the trees and the woodlands 
rock at her breath. She—but the ornate periods of 
the good old lady have gone so much out of fashion, that 
if we are to go on it must be in the plain and quiet prose 
of our own commonplace day. A less poetic but perhaps 
more appropriate allegory would represent her as a huge 
cart-horse dragging a wain heavily laden with winter pro- 
visions. From time immemorial the lighter parts of her 
baggage have been esteemed fair objects of plunder to 
every comer. ‘ Poor Mary the gleaner’ who, as the old 
rhyme informs, is in the cornfields ‘ before the bright sun 
rises over the hill’ picking the fallen ears to fill 
her blue apron is somewhat less assiduous now than of 
yore, in the first place, because food is so cheap that it is 
hardly worth while to gather it in this laborious style ; 
and, secondly, the farmer often uses a steel rake that 
Jeaves extremely little behind it. And yet as long as 
there are poultry to feed and pigs that require bedding 
‘ Poor Mary’ will still find it worth while to go a-gathering. 
The laughter ringing from copse and thicket is in strange 
contrast to her serious face and woebegone industry, since 
it comes from those who are seeking not for material gain 
but pleasure pure and simple. To some ears the sound is 
far from being delightful. If, for instance, you happen to 
have a large stock of young pheasants that have been 
reared and fed at no little expense it is the reverse of 
agreeable to find that not only has the cover been invaded 
for nuts and blackberries, but the trespassers are amusing 
themselves by throwing stones at the birds. Under the 
pretext of nutting a gang of idle lads will do no end of 
damage. So it is with nearly all the ‘natural products’ 
which are considered the property of him who first picks 
them up. They are of no great value in themselves, but 
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tempt people who are quite careless in their conduct ; and 
after their visit it is generally found that whenever they 
have deigned to pass through a gate they have left it 
open, but that the common practice is to make a gap in 
the fence through which the cattle may stray at will. 

In remote country districts not very much harm is done 
because the autumn strollers are not so intent on mischief 
and are thoroughly aware they are enjoying a privilege 
with a distinct monetary value. Some of the more frugal 
add considerably to the resources and comfort of the 
cottage in this way. We have known individuals who 
gathered a respectable store of acorns and mast as winter- 
food for their small live stock, and were freely permitted 
to enter private parks for the purpose, the owner rejoicing 
that injurious food was being removed out of the way of 
his deer or cattle. Blackberries again are a very marketable 
commodity, and in some places, such as Hampshire, where 
they are very abundant their collection for the green- 
grocer’s is a regular autumn industry. Further away from 
urban neighbourhoods they are largely preserved as a 
healthy and economical substitute for butter in winter- 
time when it is dear. For a similar purpose crab-apples 
are regularly plucked. By judicious mixing with garden 
fruit their bitterness is conquered. Of all the wild 
products of the earth, however, the most coveted is 
the mushroom, and the cause is plain and simple. It 
is in itself dear to the palate of poor as well as 
rich, and it is eminently saleable either in its pristine 
condition or boiled down into katsup. There is, indeed, 
one other ‘natural’ vegetable of greater value, but it 
is of local occurrence, and those who seek it can hardly 
be classed among the ordinary pillagers of autumn. 
Still it says much for the good nature of the average 
landed proprietor that at the most critical period of the 
sportsman’s year the truffle-hunter and his dogs are admitted 
into the most private grounds, and parks, and copses, and 
preserves. Near some of the well-known seats round 
about Salisbury you may see the little poodles and their 
master hunting and digging about the edge of copses where 
the feeders and keepers have young pheasants by the 
score. Although the men make a livelihood out of the 
business and travel far beyond their own parish in its 
pursuit it has been the custom for centuries, even for land- 
owners at a distance, to grant them free permission to hunt 
in their grounds. The cases in which this trust has been 
abused are very few and far between, although limitless 
opportunities are afforded not only for the men to doa 
little poaching on their own account, but to give valuable 
information to unscrupulous neighbours. If it be known 
where pheasants roost it requires little ingenuity to catch 
them. But in this case it is a point of honour not to 
betray trust, and besides the man’s opportunity for earning 
a livelihood depends upon his observance of the implied 
conditions under which he plies his task. 

To landowners and farmers the problem of dealing with 
the marauders of autumn is very difficult. The nouveau 
riche who has invested in an estate usually acts without 
hesitation. He runs a few strands of barbed wire round 
the most frequented wood or fields, nails on the trees 
a warning to trespassers, gives his servants orders to make 
short work with intruders, and takes every advantage he 
can of such slight protection as the law affords, The new 
broom sweeps clean indeed. We know of a lady artist 
who was turned away a few weeks ago, by direction of 4 
London tradesman who has taken the place on lease, from 
a piece of gorse-covered waste by the sea-side because she 

disturbed the birds. She had no companion, no lap-dog; 
and the only birds near were gulls and sheldrakes. But 4 
man who has inherited an estate from a line of county 
gentlemen has also received as his birthright certain tradi- 
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tions as to its management. Were every landlord to 
follow the example of our typical parvenu and exert 
all his power to claim every legal right that can be 
established, the class would soon be the most hated in 
England. But it is not at all difficult to gain public 
sympathy when there is a real nuisance to be sup- 
pressed. For instance, the mushroom gatherers who 
just now are making themselves at home on the old 
pastures near London are welcome to nobody. The greater 
number belong to the disreputable class, part tramp, part 
pedler, part thief, who in spring and summer spoil the 
country of primroses, bluebells, violets, ferns and other 
plants to be hawked through the suburbs. Every wayside 
cottager is aware that they are just as ready to plunder his 
apple- or plum-tree as to attack the squire’s game or damage 
the farmer’s property. No opprobrium is incurred by 
getting rid of them and the easiest plan is for the farmer 
to cultivate his mushrooms and then prosecute trespassers 
for stealing. We doubt very much if it would be wise to 
attempt to stiffen the law of trespass since you could 
not do so without injuring another and inoffensive class of 
wanderer. It is a purely local grievance and does not 
exist in the more secluded districts. On the other hand 
there is a strong feeling in favour of what some one has 
called the freedom of the country and no small amount of 
indignation smouldering over the shutting up of many 
favourite wild resorts. And it would be impossible to 
have a special bill for mushrooms. Acorns, crab-apples, 
blackberries, hazel-nuts—all the so-called ‘natural pro- 
ducts’ stand on the same footing. Luckily no such 
drastic measure is necessary. ‘The farmer already has an 
efficient though somewhat clumsy weapon of defence, and 
the best advice one can give him is that he should do his 
best with it and not cry out for a more effective weapon. 


PRISON LABOUR ABROAD 


T is not untimely just now, when we have a Royal Com- 
mission sitting to discuss and collect evidence on the 
question of prison labour, to see to what extent this kind 
of thing is carried on abroad. It is rather singular that 
this Government interference with private endeavour should 
prevail more extensively in the United States than 
in perhaps any other civilised community in the world, 
There is scarcely any sort of productive labour which does 
not find a place in the prisons of the different States of the 
American Union. In Alabama, North Carolina and Texas, 
the convicts are hired out, on what they call the contract 
system, to railroad contractors. In Mississippi they raise 
cotton. In Tennessee and New York, they work mines , 
and in many of the States they even cultivate vegetable 
gardens and perform miscellaneous duties on the farms. 
Except in the South the prison employments are generally 
mechanical, and deal especially with work in wood, leather 
and the metals. At Auburn the great industry is the 
manufacture of agricultural tools. At the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary in Philadelphia the prisoners make clothes and 
shoes, weave cloth and the like. In Massachusetts the 
commoner occupations are brush-making, cabinet-making 
and sewing with the aid of the sewing machine. In the 
prison of Northern New York the convicts make nails. In 
the Michigan State prison tanning used to be—and we 
believe still is—the predominating industry. In Connecti- 
cut an important and highly remunerative branch of labour 
is the manufacture of carpenter's rules. In Maine the first 
position is occupied by carriage builders. In Detroit 
House of Correction, and in the Ohio and Minnesota State 
prison furniture is made, and the severity of the com- 
petition on the manufacturers who have to pay full union 
wages to their employés has ruined many a score of them 
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and continues still to be the chief topic discussed at the 
annual conventions of furniture men. 

It would be easy to enumerate many more occupations 
in which prison labour has to be reckoned for. Thus, 
wire weaving is carried on in two or three prisons, the 
making of brushes in seven, bolts and hinges in one, 
stoves in one, edge-tools in one, car wheels in one, 
bronzed iron work in one, cigars in five} machinery in one, 
axles in one, moulding in three, chair-making and chair- 
seating in eight, weaving in three, cabinet-making in six, 
coopering in nine, saddling and harness-making in several, 
boot- and shoe-making in a dozen or more, and carpentering, 
tailoring, painting and smith-work in all. Three systems 
prevail where these industries are carried on. The 
prisoners are worked on account of the State, which buys 
the raw material and the machinery and employs agents 
to sell the product. Or there is the contract system— 
the selling of the labour of the convicts to certain persons, 
who buy it for a given number of years and pay for it at 
so much per head per day. This is the system most in 
demand, though the third is fairly well patronised. This 
is known as the lease system, and it consists in leasing the 
whole prison population for a stipulated period to some 
individuals or firms, who take over the entire control of 
both the discipline and industries of the prisoners, procuring 
all supplies of food, clothing, medicines, etc., and conduct- 
ing the business and all the affairs of the institution. It 
is only in very few prisons throughout the country that the 
convict has any share of the money he earns. 

A Parliamentary paper was published a short time ago 
dealing with prison labour in Germany and Austria. The 
paper was the outcome of a statement, which received 
considerable publicity, that so-called Sheffield goods and 
textiles manufactured in German prisons, had found their 
way into this country, and were greatly injuring our home- 
made articles. Elaborate inquiries instituted by Her 
Majesty’s consuls in different centres of Germany and 
Austria showed that prison labour does undoubtedly com- 
pete with free labour, but not to any great extent, and it 
remains yet to be proved that any of the goods manufactured 
have come over here. In France labour is obligatory upon 
all persons sentenced to imprisonment, to seclusion, and 
to hard labour; but is optional upon prisoners awaiting 
trial or sentenced to detention. ‘The man who earns the 
money receives a fixed proportion of what he does earn. 
It ranges from three-tenths to seven-tenths, and is divided 
into two equal parts, one of which is put aside until the 
prisoner’s release. The other he receives at the time for 
the purchase of supplementary clothing and food. In the 
central prisons labour is thoroughly organised. They have 
special workshops to the number of fifty and over, for the 
carrying on of an equal number of useful trades. Some ot 
these penal factories are self-supporting. The Belgian 
prison system is, if anything, even more humane than that 
ot France. The industries carried on are shoemaking, 
tailoring, weaving, carpentering, coopering, and _ book- 
binding among others. The industrial instruction has for 
its object a real apprenticeship to some trade or business 
for all convicts who have not already mastered one, by the 
practice of which they may, on their liberation, earn an 
honest livelihood. Towards this end it is held that the 
interest of apprenticeship must have priority over that of 
production, and that this interest ought never to be sacri- 
ficed to any alleged necessity for introducing into prisons 
productive labour for the benefit of the State. 

Spanish prisons are notoriously bad—are, in fact, sur- 
vivals from the days when no one thought it worth while 
to have healthful surroundings in these places. From the 
most recent statistics we have been able to find bearing 
upon the matter before us, we gather that about one- 
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fourth of the convicis in Spanish prisons are engaged in 
the workshops; that another fourth are engaged on 
public works, and that the remaining half have nothing to 
do. Some attempts at reform have been made during 
recent years, but, with the possible exception of Russia, 
Spanish prison accommodation shares with Turkish the dis- 
tinction of being the very worst in Europe. Mr. Archibald 
Forbes spoke very *plainly on Turkish prison misrule some 
years ago. He had seen not a few horrible sights, had 
ridden across a battlefield on which lay five and thirty 
thousand dead and dying soldiers, had frequented the pest- 
house at Metz after the siege, where lay neglected the 
wretched victims of black smallpox and spotted typhus; 
had seen the bodies of men who had been roasted alive ; had 
been in a cholera hospital, but had never witnessed a more 
noisome spectacle than that afforded by the foul dungeons 
of the Nikosia Konak. Ail who know the unspeakable 
Turk will not need to be told that recent years have seen no 
improvement in the discipline, ete., of his prisons. Some 
attempt is made to utilise the labour of these establish- 
ments in the erection of public works ; but public works are 
few, and there is no other opening for convict energies. In 
Holland there are three or four classes of prisons, and 
productive labour is carried on in all. The percentage of 
net earnings allotted to the prisoners ranges from forty to 
seventy per cent., which is by no means ungenerous. 
Probably the convicts would prefer this—if they had a 
choice—without the religious and literary instruction that 
is given in fairly large doses. In Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden much the same principle of prison labour prevails 
as in Holland. Sweden is far advanced, and its prison 
system extremely liberal. In Italy it is sought to give to the 
industrial education of the prisoners the turn which seems 
best suited to them, and to teach the trade most easily 
mastered. Labour has no other aim in Italy, we are 
assured, than to overcome the natural propensity to idleness 
that is usually ingrained in a criminal’s character, to 
accustom him to a life of activity and hardihood and to 
place in his way the means to earn an honest livelihood. 
The arts most practised in the Italian penitentiaries are 
those of the shoemaker, the carpenter, the blacksmith and 
the weaver. On the whole Italy has a good record. 
Figures show that the relapses into crime, taking the 
records of a series of years for the purposes of comparison, 
do not exceed 20 per cent. 


THE NEW NIGHT-SCHOOL 


NHE Education Department has recently published the 
general reports for the year 1894, drawn up for their 
Chief Inspectors in the Welsh, Eastern, South-Western, 
North-Central and North-Eastern Divisions. Taking these 
together with the last annual report, considerable insight 
is given into the working of an important experiment, 
the 1893 code of regulations for Evening Continuation 
Schools. That code inte: alia enabled the attendance of 
scholars over twenty-one years of age to be recognised. It 
also directed that grants were to be paid for the instruc- 
tion of schools as a whole instead of, as formerly, for the 
attainments of individual scholars. There were other 
important innovations, above all in the direction of popular- 
ising the curriculum, and the progress recorded since 
their introduction is, so far as figures go, gratifying. The 
number of scholars on the registers of the schools inspected 
shows an increase during the year ending August 31, 1894, 
of 151,101, equivalent to 130°73 per cent. The adult 
scholar has turned up in his thousands. The exact figure 
is 37,043. Their united ages are not mentioned, but in 
Wales at any rate one might see ‘ greyheaded old men 
conning their spelling books and primers, or labouring over 
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strokes and pothooks.’ It was in Gallant little Wales also 
that the number of girls and women paid grants for instruc- 
tion in cookery at such schools bounded up 973.91 per 
cent. At first sight this dwarfs a paltry increase of 80-07 
per cent. recorded under the same heading for England and 
Wales taken together. Closer investigation shows however, 
that the rise of 80:07 per cent. represent 3870 girls and 
women, while that of 973°91 resolves itself into 224. 

Treated as a percentage, the 37,043 adults honourably 
mentioned above shrink to 13°89 out of every hundred 
scholars on the registers. Judged by quality, not quantity, 
the rate would be something very different. These elder 
students appear to be often the pick of the basket, 
not perhaps in attainments, but in industry and earnest- 
ness. The experience of a large number amongst them is 
graphically described in ‘an exercise in composition’ sub- 
mitted to an inspector in the Derby district. ‘It is a well- 
known fact,’ wrote a candidate, age not stated, ‘that if a 
boy leave school and in the course of about two years he 
be asked a few questions, it is surprising what he has 
forgot!’ Thackeray said something of the same kind, but 
put it less pithily. ‘A few nights at the evening school, 
however, and it soon comes back.’ Thus the sanguine 
candidate, but though he and his like may work to good 
purpose, in too many cases the evening school is a farce or 
a failure. Sometimes, when an inspector in the North 
Eastern Division ‘asked a teacher why he did not explain 
what he was doing more fully and try to make the class 
understand the subject in an intelligent way,’ the teacher 
has replied that ‘if he did so he would drive his class 
away. In one district of Wales ‘the counter attractions,’ 
nature not specified, ‘are many, and the schools have not 
been saved from premature collapse, even by the inter- 
mixture of lantern lectures and other forms of entertain- 
ment with the more solid lessons.’ In the Plymouth Board 
schools, which were free, many, it is said, gave up when 
they found serious work was meant. The plain truth is 
that every variety of night-school has been called into 
existence or received fresh stimulation. Many, especially 
those attended by ignorant adults, are appreciated and doing 
invaluable work. At the other pole are schools that did 
very well while the novelty lasted, but for which there was 
no active demand whatever. However manfully they 
may now bid for support, they bid in vain. Naturally the 
blessed word compulsion is again being whispered. One 
inspector in the Eastern division believes that ‘ parents and 
farmers would prefer compulsion by night to compulsion by 
day. That is not improbable. Compulsion by day is not 
popular, witness those egregious School Boards on which 
members owe their seats to having judiciously promised not 
to be too strict about enforcing the law. Another inspector 
in the North-Central Division wishes that attendance at 
evening schools were compulsory up to a certain age upon 
children who have left the day-schools. The idea can 
hardly deserve consideration for a minute, so far as the 
country at large is concerned, however early the evening 
school be opened. 

To make night-schools a success, it is not ‘ compulsion’ 
that is required, but great tact and energy on the part of 
teachers, managers, and inspectors. The older the pupil, 
the more he expects of the teacher if he is intelligent, the 
less he cares to have his ignorance publicly paraded, if he 
is dull and backward. The substitution of inspection for 
examination is a most valuable reform in the case of these 
‘ignorant but sensitive ’ pupils for whom, had Mr. 
Synge, the Chief Inspector for the Eastern Division, been 
called upon to manage a night-school under the old régime, 
he would, he frankly admits, have ‘endeavoured to arrange 
it untrainmelled by the requirements of Government 
grants.” One of Mr. Synge’s colleagues notes that in his 
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district a good deal of outside help has been made ayail- 
able. Otherwise the report for the Eastern Division hardly 
touches on a point which caused much anxiety elsewhere. 
Given your night-school and your pupils pining to be 
taught, who is to teach them? As arule the teachers in 
the day-schools have stepped into the gap, but inspector 
after inspector, up and down the country, points out that 
it is not fair to expect, even if it is desirable to allow, a 
person, who has done a fair day’s work instructing youth, to 
return to the charge and instruct age and youth in the 
evening. What the fate of such a teacher may be, is 
shown by a significant story from the South Western 
Division. ‘In one country Board school,’ writes Mr. 
Brodie, the Chief Inspector, ‘which by the great vigour 
and ability of the master aided by a clever wife had 
obtained great success, the master was rewarded by having 
his salary cut down by £20. Why? I answer (not with- 
out indignation) because he had earned that amount by his 
able conduct of the night school.’ Mr. Brodie, it should 
be added, is by no means hostile to night-schools, and 
this story certainly is not told for the purpose of injuring 
their cause. It, like the more general observations 
scattered up and down other reports, does however point 
out a grave danger ahead. Not only may night-schools 
prosper at the expense of day-schools, thanks to the strain 
put upon teachers who should husband their strength for 
their duties in the latter, but that strain may be accom- 
panied by ‘sweating’ of a singularly petty and repulsive 
type. 


"WARE THE SPRING 


N the castle of Strigul the following tale was told by 
one of the exiles who came out of Ireland with 
Dermot MacMurrough, and it was told in answer to the 
question how it happened that a king so good should 
have so many enemies even in his own country of Leinster. 
There were present the Earl, Richard de Clare, son of 
Gilbert, son of Richard de Forte Arcu, the Lady Basilea, his 
sister, de Monte Maresco, the Earl’s uncle, Raymond le 
Gros, the Geraldine, captain of the guard, and many others. 


The young king of Tir-Cullen, bright in his feasting 
apparel, sat upon his throne, welcomed his many guests 
with a joyous air and the clapping of hands, and bade the 
slaves serve supper. He was twenty-two years of age 
lacking a month, and his wedding-day was fixed and 
drawing nigh. He was said to be the handsomest youth 
of his own nation, and the most expert in all manly 
exercises. He was brown-haired and rich-complexioned, 
with eyes bright and black and keen of sight as an eagle’s. 
There was peace in all his country, and he was deemed by 
many to be the happiest and most prosperous of territorial 
kings. There was no high King over Leinster at this time ; 
he was servant only to the King of Ireland and under his 
protection. It happened to be the 25th day of November 
in the year of our Lord 1133. Murchard O’Byrne was 
the young king’s name. 

All day, in a high wind, he had been making trial of his 
racing steeds, against the next great Fair at Loch Garman 
and the steed-contests of the I-Drona to be held there. 
Afterwards, he had bathed and changed his clothes and 
now occupied his high seat in the great hall of his Din, 
and would entertain, like a king, his dependants and 
friends. His hostages were ungyved for the feast, but 
armed men stood behind them where they sat. The wind 
rose as night fell, roaring mightily in the forest and shook 
the strong-built Din. Within a great fire blazed and 
many candles illuminated the hall, the pillars and side- 
walls with their racked or pendent weapons, and the 
instruments or trophies of the chase, and showed the many 
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feasters, their gay attire and happy faces. The young king’s 
face beamed as he contemplated the scene, and his eyes 
glistened: they were black and bright under a white fore- 
head and keen of sight as the eagle’s. O, my sorrow! 
that this tale should be for me to tell ! 

An ancient man sat in the ingle-side dispreading his 
hands to the blaze while he looked sideways with 
sightless eyes towards the company. One took him by 
the hand and led him to the king’s table and sat 
beside him and ministered to his wants. The man was 
not born blind but made so by men’s hands. They said 
he too was once a king but that his dominion was of short 
endurance, troubles having arisen out of which he did not 
escape with victory. But these things happened long 
ago. It was the first feast celebrated by the young king 
since his inauguration feast. 

When all had eaten to their satisfaction they betook 
themselves to drinking, and conversation, and merry- 
making, while ever and anon the young king would pledge 
one of his guests or chief men calling him by his name 
with a clear voice. Seeing that all had been served 
to their liking, and that the din of cheerful conversation 
ascended, the king turned to an ancient lord who was of 
his council, and sat beside him upon the right. 

‘ How do thy timid counsels appear to thee now Art, son 
of Bran? Are not my people obedient and loving in all 
the borders of Tir-Cullen ? Nay, in all Leinster doth even 
a dog bark against that settlement of the Province which 
was made by the high King of all Ireland and his great 
council, who advanced myself, before that a plain lord, to 
be king of Tir-Cullen as my ancestors have been before 
me, and thou alone of my council wast unwilling ?’ 

‘Do not mingle business with pleasure,’ said the lord so 
addressed. ‘I have known kings who were grave at 
feastings and merry in the council-chamber. Do not 
resemble them.’ 

‘Yet I ever read thy censure in thy looks,’ replied the 
king, ‘and it is the one bitter drop in my sweet cup. The 
Clan-Regnant of Leinster is depressed past any recall. 
Men speak of the rule of the MacMurroughs as they do of 
ancient things. And this Dermot is the satisfied king of a 
small realm, like myself, and is obedient to the King of 
Ireland, keeping his peace and following his war and 
rising-out to all his occasions. He consorts with ecclesi- 
astics and learned men. He does not rejoice in the chase 
or in the ale-feast and is not said to be skilful of his hands 
or to show any of the signs which mark out young men for 
future pre-eminence. A morose, unprofitable youth, 
according to the accounts of all. Moreover, I myself and 
all the kings of Leinster are under the protection of the 
King of Ireland, high and mighty.’ 

‘ Royal houses are not done away with and abolished on 
such terms,’ replied the other, and not for an instant by 
day or by night is it forgotten by that youth that the 
sovereignty of Leinster is his. I saw him once in his hall 
at Ferns, and, though he smiled, I perceived the fell pur- 
pose, watchful, wary, biding its time. Beware the spring, 
O Murchard. And as thou wilt foree me to speak, I like 
not thy manner of living, thy travellings slenderly attended, 
and thy Din at night with the bridge undrawn, and thy 
hospitable beacon-fire for all wayfarers. And the King of 
Ireland is far away on the other side of the Shannon, and 
this dour-faced and silent youth is not far off. Beware the 
spring, I say again, O Murchard.’ 

‘Thou art a dour counsellor, answered the king. ‘I 
like not such. Should Dermot try conclusions with the 
King of Ireland he would be no more than a sparrow in a 
hawk’s claw.’ 

‘I give faithful counsel according to my lights,’ said the 
other, ‘and there have been Kings of Leinster who have 
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beaten the army of Ireland, and youth is the season of 
hope and daring and in the ear of that young king 
ancestral voices are for ever calling.’ 

The storm was so loud at this time that the conversation 
in general ceased. Men looked to see the great Din 
unroofed or overthrown. The sightless ancient man had 
been led to his place in the ingle-side by that other who 
waited upon him. His tankard of mulled ale was placed 
so that he could easily lay his hand upon it when he had a 
desire to drink. ‘ There was a storm then too,’ he murmured, 
as he bowed his hoary and fading head, while thoughts 
and visions of his glorious youth came trooping past before 
the inner eye. 

‘I like thee and I like thee not,’ said the king. 

After that he said to another, ‘O Tarbanel thou art a 
wizard and a prophet. Secret things of the Druids have 
come down to thee. Doth this storm portend aught ?’ 

‘There is danger approaching this Din,’ replied the 
prophet, ‘and its nature is concealed from me, but I feel 
its coming as of a hcst of men with malignant minds.’ 

‘ Raise the drawbridge,’ cried the king. 

At that moment from without came a clamour and 
one voice there that rang like battle-trumpets and a 
clash of steel and the stamping of mailed feet upon the 
bridge. 

A young man stood in the door of the hall as if 
framed in darkness like a picture. He was tall and 
great-bodied and his aspect high and authoritative. His 
cap was of steel wholly, with a brim to it, his mantle of dull 
scarlet ; the brooch of gold. Beneath the mantle he wore a 
battle-dress of steel rings. Armed men succeeded him ; 
they swiftly surrounded the feasters and _ intercluded 
them from the walls. Soon the whole Din was filled 
with armed men who stood silent and steady with fierce- 
glittering eyes under fixed brows. 

That young man with the scarlet mantle strode through 
the hall alone. There was a battle-axe in his right hand ; 
he stood before the king. 

‘Who art thou?’ said the king, ‘and is it peace or 
war ? 

The other looked terribly upon him. 

‘ There was a friendly message and warning brought to 
thee,’ he said, ‘on the eve of thy inauguration and thy 
swearing thyseif man to the King of Ireland.’ 

The king said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then thy punishment be on thy own head,’ replied 
the other, ‘for never more shalt thou be king, duke, or 
lord in Leinster, and from this night forward thy lot and 
part in the high strife of the captains and great men hath 
an end, and the Lord Christ shall be thy sole hope, for 
never again shalt thou see the sun or be eligible as a ruler 
jn thy nation. I say it, 1, Dermot, son of Murchard, son 
of Dermot Mac Mael-na-m-bo, and high king of all 
Leinster.’ 

When he heard that word Murchard ran forward to clasp 
his knees, crying as he ran, ‘Slay me rather, O king, most 
merciful.’ But the other drew back and in obedience to a 
gesture, Dermot’s guards seized and bound and conveyed 
him from the hall, shrieking. Then they gagged him and 
he was silent. There was a great silence in the hall until 
the guards and executioner returned with the blinded man. 
Dermot meantime stood like a statue, but his face was 
paler than parchment, and like the leaf of the poplar, the 
great battleaxe shook continually in his hand, and thrice 
speaking to himself, he invoked the name of Christ and 
thrice that of God Most High. When Murchard was led 
back into the hall there was no word from his mouth or 
cry, and when Dermot flashed a candle close to his eyes he 
did not wince. Then they led him by the hand to the 
ingle-side and made him sit down by the other, and the 
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only word, they say, that came from his mouth was ‘ Christ’ 
and that once only. 

Dermot looked round the assembly, and seeing a lay 
member of the Familia of Glendalough, he said : 

‘Tell the Comarb of Kevin that this day sen’night, about 
noonday, with a great company I shall be at the Cathedral 
to inaugurate a duke over Tir-Cullen, and bid him make 
all necessary preparations, such as of old time were in use 
when the monastery was visited by the high King of 
Leinster for that purpose.’ 

Then he bade his guards hang three of those who were 
present, calling them one by one by their names, and they 
hanged them upon the trees on the lawn. 

After that he took a very courteous leave of the rest, and 
he said that that night all the worst enemies of his house 
had been slain or blinded. Then he went away with ‘his 
men through the darkness and the storm going eastward 
swiftly into the country of the I-Murethi. 

Sranpish O’Grapy. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Chateau Delys pres Namur, Belgium, 
20th August, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 

I can understand your interest in the personality 
of my host Baron Bolmann. He is not, as I had always 
imagined, a Belgian, but a Luxemburger by birth. Not 
that I am surprised at his being of alien nationality 
because our nearest neighbours are respectively a Spanish 
duke, an Austro-Hungarian prince, a French ironmaster 
and a German Jew financier. It may be truly said that 
Belgium, besides being the battlefield of Europe, is also the 
recreation ground of most of the Western peoples. Bolmann, 
despite the originality of our meeting at his mansion, is the 
best of good fellows and were he not atHicted with a touch 
of Anglomania would perhaps, if possible, be better still. 
Verily his affection for things English is often ridiculous. 
Under a mistaken notion he always insists upon having 
half-cooked steaks or chops for breakfast accompanied by 
bottles of bitter beer and stout. He affects brandy or 
whisky with soda and despises light wine, and he sends to 
London for what he calls /e vrai tabac shag, and for ferociously 
black cigars, which he tells me come from India. In his 
morning dress one might mistake him for an animated 
chessboard so large are the checks on his light suits, while 
his ample calves are encircled with the loudest specimens 
of plaid stockings which I have ever seen. His favourite 
dogs are a mongrel fox-terrier (declared by Bolmann to be 
sprung from the Royal kennels at Windsor), a red setter, 
which is undoubtedly a cur, and a beast half wolf half St. 
Bernard, which answers to the name of Lou-Lou and is 
the joy of the Baron’s life. When standing on his hind 
legs this atrocious creature is some seven feet in height. 
He obeys, and that in a perfunctory fashion, no one but his 
master, and is the terror of the neighbourhood. For some 
reason or other, however, this abnormal monstrosity, to 
the delight of Bolmann, has taken a great fancy to me 
and is persistently sniffing at my calves or lying on my 
bed. Says the Baron, ‘It shows he can recognise an 
Englishman.’ But unfortunately last night when stretched 
on my sheets and blankets Lou-Lou did nothing of the 
sort but growled so menacingly and showed such an 
array of ivory fangs that, the household having 
all gone to bed, I had to spend the hours of darkness 
stretched on the sofa in the billiard-room, The in-‘ 
fatuated Bolmann declares that this is a proof of the beast’s 
fidelity. ‘ You see,’ he said this morning, ‘ poor Lou-Lou 
had never before seen you, my friend, in a smoking- 
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jacket. He took you for a stranger, and wished to 
preserve the couch for his friend. He is a brave animal 
and shall not go unrewarded.’ Nor should he had I a 
voice in the matter. But Lou-Lou does not constitute 
my sole misfortune. On Wednesday last, solely in my 
honour, Bolmann arranged a grand battue of hares. I 
should explain that the latter are early in the day 
disturbed from their forms and driven by the beaters 
towards the firing party, who advance in line. It is not 
pretty sport, to my mind, to see the poor frightened 
creatures rushing to destruction. Even coursing gives 
more chance to the victims. However, on this unhappy 
day one Monsieur Barzois, a retired merchant, was 
$0 eager in the fray that he repeatedly broke the 
ranks, and, like Lord Cardigan at Balaclava, pushed 
himself into the most prominent position, notwith- 
standing repeated warnings from every one around him. 
Unfortunately, on the last occasion when he did so 
a fine jack hare came straight towards me, and got 
a ‘right and left.’ So did Barzois some of the left in his 
ample leathern gaiters. Instantly he gave a hideous yell, 
and fell on the stubble howling horribly, invoking all the 
saints in the calendar and cursing me with all the 
penalties of an unknown torture-chamber. Of course, 
I went forward to express my regret, when his de- 
meanour changed entirely. In a low and_ broken 
voice he said, ‘Monsieur, I freely forgive you your 
sin, and I commend my wife and_ six children 
in all justice to your care.’ Some of the bystanders shed 
tears as Barzois immediately sank into a swoon and was 
carried off the field over which the hares were now running 
with terror only created by the lamentations of their 
enemies. Barzois was taken home, but only three pellets 
of lead could be found in his right leg—and these, thanks 
to his gaiter, only skin deep. The chasse was however 
immediately broken up, and Bolmann tells me that if I 
attempt to leave the country I shall be arrested by order 
of the Procureur du Roi on a charge of attempted murder- 
In the most considerate way he has offered to bail me to 
any amount, and has opened up negotiations with Barzois 
for a settlement out of court. But until the wounded man 
has ceased imploring the surgeon attending him to ampu- 
tate his limb, I don’t know what the consequences may be. 
Happily none of the papers have got hold of the affair or 
Lord Salisbury might be confronted with a set-off against 
the recent atrocity in Central Africa. SoI am held by the 
enemy. How Bluffer will laugh. 

Jack Bullingdon writes me from Southsea that the 
thanks of all service men are due to the action of General 
Davies (Commanding the Southern Division), Colonel 
Fraser and Commander Ottley, R.N., in bringing to the 
notice of the Portsmouth magistrates the fact that certain 
members of both the army and navy had been refused 
refreshment at the Central Hotel when in uniform. The 
landlord protested that the particular bar at which the 
drinks were not allowed to be served was reserved ‘ for 
commercials and others staying in the hotel.’ ‘ Right 
well,’ says Jack,‘ old Colonel Fraser expressed himself when 
he stated “that such conduct towards the servants of the 
Crown is both unwise and unpatriotic.”’ All over the 
Continent soldiers, and where they exist sailors, are treated 
with the greatest deference in houses of public entertain- 
ment and in most cases are charged lower rates than 
civilians. But in our own country, in which we depend 
for defence on the voluntary system, the Queen’s cloth is 
discredited. The fact of the matter is that ofticers as well 
as men should be compelled to wear their uniforms when 
actively employed. That is the clou of the whole business. 
I do not say though that we should carry the system to the 
lengths which obtain in the Fatherland. I once stayed 
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ten days at a country house in Ober-Hessen, and during 
the whole time two of the guests—young officers—never 
put off their regimentals because they had neglected to get 
the necessary permission to wear mufti before leaving their 
garrisons. ‘They shot, rode, fed, danced, and possibly slept 
in their uniforms. I don’t know what the Belgians would 
do without their army. They positively adore their 
military trappings and Belgium being a neutral state is 
more martial than either France or Germany. 

I have just heard in a letter from Homburg an amusing 
story which may or may not be true. It appears that two 
or three seasons ago the Prince of Wales was followed 
everywhere by a persistent American who never failed to 
remove his hat with a sweeping bow every time he con- 
fronted His Royal Highness. On a certain day at one of 
the springs he managed to get alongside the Heir 
Apparent hat in hand and opened fire with ‘I guess sir, 
that you know my face.’ The Prince looked at him for a 
moment and then quietly answered—‘I certainly do 
seem to recognise the top of your head.’ The Yankee 
fled and was seen no more. By the way you see that the 
Prince has after all bought the Flaxman Nelson Vase of 
which I spoke a little while ago. I believe that Major 
Shuttleworth conducted the negotiations with Messrs. E. 
and E. Emmanuel. When the trophy was first shown 
some three or four years ago to His Royal Highness he 
said, ‘ There are two questions. First, how did Emmanuel 
get the vase, and secondly, how are we to get it?’ This 
was at the R.Y.S. Castle, and I hear it is possible that the 
Prince may present this fine work of art to the Squadron, 

The Queen’s departure for Scotland reminds me of the 
adventure of an artist friend of mine. He had an appoint- 
ment with Dr. Profeit, the Queen’s factor, who wrote that 
he should be met at Ballater Station by a conveyance. 
Accordingly, when he arrived he asked a porter if there 
was a carriage from Balmoral waiting. ‘Aye, aye,’ said 
the man, ‘ there’s a machine at the door.’ Now my friend 
hates cycling, so he waited in the station for half an hour, 
and finding the coast clear set forth on foot to the castle. 
When he presented himself to Dr. Profeit, the latter asked 
why he had walked. The artist replied that he abominated 
wheeling, that the best machine in the world would not 
tempt him, and stated what the porter had told him. The 
doctor laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, and ex- 
plained that ‘ machine’ is Scottish for what we southrons call 
‘carriage ’ or ‘conveyance’ I believe the word is also used 
in Durham and Northumberland. I cannot write more, for 
Lou-Lou has just burst in at the door and deposited an 
enormous white Persian cat, dead as a ducat, at my feet. 
I recognise it as the favourite companion of the German 
financier’s wife, Madame Levichstein. What am I to do 
with the wretched corpse? In Paris I should send it 
round to some restaurant in the Palais Royal, but here I 
am at my wits end.—Yours ever, Hat (o’ THe Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


N R. ANDREW LANG has been writing in the London 

Nens on “The Literary Hack,’ but without telling 
us what he means by the phrase. He has based his 
remarks upon the ‘confessions’ of an American specimen 
of the species, of whom he says: ‘Mr. Hack might take 
to writing Introductions to every reprinted book in Eng- 
lish literature. We do that kind of thing more in England.’ 
Mr. Lang is quite right ; he speaks of that which he knows. 
Few English men of letters of to-day have written more 
‘Introductions’ than he has. To begin with, he has just 
been writing—is he not still writing >—‘ Introductions’ to 
all the novels of Sir Walter Scott, whose Lyrics and Ballads 
and Poetical Works he has also lately ‘introduced’ to a 
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public which already knew them fairly well. He has 
recently ‘introduced’ Little Johannes. Last year he did 
the same for the Poems of Mr. R. F. Murray. In 
1893 he ‘introduced’ M. R. Cox’s Cinderella, Kirk’s 
Secret Commonwealth, Du Camp’s Théophile Gautier, 
and Daft’s Kings of Cricket—a tolerably full record. 
He has ‘introduced’ in his time such varied things as 
Poe’s Poems, Grimm’s Tales, Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules, 
the Politics of Aristotle, Lamb’s Beauty and the Beast and 
Adventures of Ulysses, Perrault’s Tales, Longinus on the 
Sublime, and Elizabethan Songs. Nevertheless he appears 
to have been offended when ‘the anonymous representa- 
tive of a large Philistine firm’ asked him to write an 
‘introduction ’ to ‘a lot of photographs and “letterpress ”’ 
by some one I never heard of.’ ‘There was a publisher, 
too, who offered a derisory cheque for “an introduction.” 
I told him that I had written many Introductions for love, 
none for such a bribe as his.’ It would be impertinent to 
inquire how many of the above-named ‘ introductions ’ 
were ‘ written for love.’ But does not Mr. Lang put on 
just a little too much ‘side’? He is a charming writer at 
his best; but at his worst he is perhaps what, in any cne 
else, we should call—well, priggish. 

‘Select’ plays of Chapman and of Vanbrugh are, it 
appears, to be added to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘ Mermaid ’ 
series. To the completeness of that series they are, no 
doubt, necessary ; but they are not precisely of the nature 
of ‘felt wants.’ The whole of Chapman’s dramas were 
published in one volume in 1874-5, Mr. R. H. Shepherd 
being the editor, and Messrs. Chatto and Windus the pub- 
lishers; and I suppose this volume is still purchasable. 
As for Vanbrugh’s plays, is there not Mr. W. C. Ward’s 
edition in two volumes, issued but two years ago? Leigh 
Hunt’s volume (1849) is no doubt out of print. 

I read that the part of Tybalt in Romeo and Juliet at 
the Lyceum is to be played by a Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
I presume we may take for granted that this gentleman is 
identical with the Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer who within the 
last twoor three years has published about as many fairy tales 
for children and a contribution to the ‘ Independent Novel ’ 
Series. If this be so, we have here yet another example of 
the association of literature with the stage. That association, 
to be sure, is not very widely spread or deeply set. I have 
just been reading The Adventures of Arthur Roberts, and 
have been confronted on page 58 with this delectable 
sentence : ‘The Oxford was a very comfortable engagement 
for Fawn and J. I have read, too, on page 109 that 
‘Farnie and Planquette were playing Charlie Alias and / 
at billiards.’ Alas, the melancholy confusion of ‘I’ and 
‘me’! 


CORRESPONDENCE 
KING—DE OPTIMO JURE 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 28th August, 1893. 

S1R,—While congratulating your correspondent, Mr. Hannay, 
upon his common sense in quietly admitting the rights of the 
King of France, which many another foolish fellow has sought 
to deny, I cannot compliment him on the sagacity of his refer- 
ences to the Kings of Spain and Portugal, whose rights are 
notorious to every Legitimist. 

It has never been a Legitimist principle that a Sovereign 
(who after all occupies a position analogous to that of an owner 
of entailed estates) can arbitrarily alter the succession to 
the exclusion of Divine Right heirs. Otherwise the bastard 
Elizabeth would have been de jure as well as de facto Queen of 
England on the death of Queen Mary I., which she notoriously 
was not. Philip V. did not alter the succession ; he definitely 
established it for the first time. Ferdinand VII.’s attempt to 
alter it in favour of his daughter was wholly illegal. His action 
was not endorsed by the Cortes, as was the succession estab- 
lished by Philip V.; nor had it the consent of the male agnates 
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interested, which consent v 9~ essential for cutting off the entail, 
Moreover, according to Cauvn Law, even a de facto settlement 
receives the de jure sanction prescriptively at the end of 100 
years, and it is doubtful whether, even with the assent of the 
Cortes and of the male agnates, the change could lawfully have 
been made. 

As to King Miguel’s rights to the Crown of Portugal, your 
correspondent wisely keeps a silent, if not a civil, tongue in his 
head. The Portuguese succession depends on the laws of 
Lamego, enacted in 1143 and re-enacted in 1640. These 
provide that a female heir shall forfeit her rights if she marry 
a foreigner. Accordingly, when Dom Pedro died, his rights 
passed to his brother, Dom Miguel I., and not to his daughter, 
Donna Maria, who married two foreigners, the Prince of 
Leuchtenburg and Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, and 
thereby lost her right of inheritance. The Prince of Bulgaria, 
who is one of the greatest living authorities on dynastic ques- 
tions, told me that he was bound to admit that his family had 
no business in Portugal. 

Let Mr. Hannay have the courage of his heresies and defend 
usurpations on the plea of democratic sanction; but if he 
desires to wear the lion’s skin of Legitimism let him be more 
wary how he bray.—I am, etc, 

HERBERT VIVIAN 
(President of the Le gitimist Club), 
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REVIEWS 


STAMBULOV UNVEILED 


Public Men of To-day: Stambulof. By A. HULME BEAMAN. 
London : Bliss. 
La Bulgarie au lendemain d’une crise. Paris: Plon. 


A greater contrast were difficult to imagine than that between 
the telegraphic style of Reuter’s agent at Sofia, and the flowery 
elegance of the high personage whose views on Bulgarian crises 
are prudently anonymous. But though they approach the 
career of the Bulgarian Bismarck from the very antipodes, they 
convey one verisimilar impression. The French writer is an 
open enemy and as such far less dangerous to the reputation 
than the insidious familiar friend with his whole pavement of 
benevolent intentions. Whenever Mr. Beaman so far forsakes 
his calling as to refer to his biographee with an adjective it is 
always the most laudatory in the dictionary. We are told of 
‘magnificent services,’ how ‘ for Bulgaria he lived and for her 
he died a martyr-patriot,’ and all the rest of the familiar pzan. 
But the various details of the statesman’s life and character 
which are adduced in corroboration, go nearer to confirming 
La Bulgavie au lendemain d’une crise. We opened our Balaam 
Beaman with a lively expectation of blessings to come, but lo 
and behold the biography is replete with cursing. We have 
not even a pleasing picture of Stambulov in the early days of his 
patriotism. The plot to burn Stambil must strike the bitterest 
Turkophobe as a vandalism, and the description of the man’s 
reception when he came back to his fellow conspirators at 
Bucharest does not suggest that his actions had earned him any 
great measure of popularity. ‘ He was practically outlawed by his 
compatriots,’ says Balaam—we beg pardon, Beaman-—‘ when he 
sat down toa table the rest would rise and leave it, and he was 
made to drink the uttermost dregs of the bitterness of defeat.’ 
This, as Mr. Beaman says, was very cruel and can only be 
explained by accepting the view of our French authority upon 
these exiles, who are described as for the most part little better 
than burglars and cut-throats, who made the profession of 
patriotism a cloak for every kind of nefarious practice. When 
parties first came into existence in Bulgaria, Mr. Beaman 
explains, ‘it is needless to say that Stambulov belonged to the 
Liberals.’ Had we not already begun to mistrust our Balaam 
it would not have been impossible to conclude that this unfor- 
tunate and indeed unmerited accusation was intended as a 
compliment. When Stambulov came to take upon himself 
the Regency on the fall of Prince Alexander, Mr. Beaman 
unkindly reminds us that ‘neither Stambulov nor Mutkurov 
was properly qualified for the post of Regent according to 
the Constitution, which declared that the Regents must be 
men who had either held portfolios or sat in the High Court of 
Appeal,’ as if questions of legality were ever to be weighed at 
great national crises. 

Nor is the picture of Stambulov’s relations with either of his 
Princes made at all a pleasing one by Mr. Beaman. We are 
told how Prince Alexander amiably came to visit Stambulov 
when he had ‘ caught cold and lay at death’s door in the Hotel 
Bulgarie, in Sofia, which stands opposite the Palace. In the 
kindliest manner,’ we read, ‘he inquired after Stambulov’s 
health, asked him if he might send him delicacies, fruit and old 
wine from the cellars, and if he wished any of his expenses 
defrayed during his illness. The stubborn nature of the sick 
man, however, revolted even against such royal advances, and 
he answered that he had money enough of his own to pay for 
all that he needed, both tone and word being almost insulting. 
The Prince flushed scarlet with vexation, and, turning on his 
heel, left the room without a word.’ Of course allowance ought 
to be made for the vagaries of a sick man, and it seems 
to us little short of ungenerous on the part of Mr. 
Beaman to reproduce the tale. As for Stambulov’s rela- 
tions with Prince Ferdinand, they are so well known 
that it would have been well-nigh impossible to pass 
them over, but we still find ground for complaint in the fact 
that the shade is unduly emphasised at the expense of the 
light. Mr. Beaman is mistaken in his statement that the two 
were “still on fairly good terms’ as late as 1891 and 1892, as we 
know of our own personal knowledge. After that, we are told, 
‘the Prince himself was frequently provoked almost past 
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endurance by the rough and insulting tone of Stambulov.’ In 
this connection there are some stories in which M. Stanchev, 
the Prince’s secretary, is brought in, but the date of them at 
least is mistaken, for the illness of M. Stanchev, mentioned to 
fix the chronology, was in the spring of 1892, when Mr. Beaman 
contends that the relations of Prince and Premier were still 
satisfactory. We must also join issue with him respecting 
his account of the arrest of Major Panitza. We have always 
heard it related, as a bright particular proof of Stambulov’s 
transcendent courage that, when every one else in Bulgaria was 
afraid, he volunteered to carry out the arrest in person and 
compelled Panitza to lower his revolver by simply fixing him 
with his mesmeric eye. Mr. Beaman, however, will have none 
of this. He tells us that Stambulov sent two officers and ten 
soldiers and six gendarmes, followed by five police com- 
missaries, and fifty men to effect the arrest. ‘Then he waited 
to see the result. Half an hour passed and nobody came. He 
grew somewhat nervous, and crossed over the way to his old 
friend Slavkov, who lived opposite, and begged him to accom- 
pany him to Panitza’s house and learn the worst. On reaching 
it, though, to his intense relief, he found that the arrest had 
been effected.’ 

Despite these and other shortcomings, touching matters of 
fact as well as touching matters of good grammar and good 
taste, we have in Mr. Beaman’s book, for the first time, a 
succinct narrative of modern Bulgarian history. There are 
many evidences of undue haste in its preparation, and we 
cannot but regret the frequent attempt to save labour by a too 
garrulous quotation from blue-books. Mr. Beaman has, how- 
ever, chosen a subject of absorbing and peculiarly seasonable 
interest, and his book would well repay re-committal. Should 
we have succeeded in encouraging him to such a course, his 
first duty should be to compile a careful index, which we have 
had the pains and annoyance of doing on our own account. Of 
the two books, the French production, though obviously partisan, 
is by far the more readable ; and the majority of the stories it 
contains, if not of unimpeachable veracity, are at the least well 
found. If Stambulov never said to Dondukoff Korsakoff, when 
the latter left Sofia, ‘Just as yonder two oak trees stand up side 
by side, as indifferent to the fury of the tempest as to the rays 
of the sun, so must Bulgaria and Russia ever remain indissolubly 
united,’ the style, if not the sentiment, is at least an excellent 
imitation of Stambulov’s. And if only for the novelty of the 
version we cannot forbear from quoting the description of the 
scene when at last the Prince accepted his Minister's long- 
threatened resignation. ‘Stambouloff parut frappé dela foudre. 
Tant de fois il avait menacé de donner sa démission, sans que 
jamais on le prit au mot! II restait J& devant le Prince, pale 
et bégayant. II reprit 4 grand’ peine un peu d’empire sur lui- 
méme et balbutia quelques phrases inintelligibles. Quelques 
jours aprés, il se présenta a l’audience de congé et, avec un 
torrent de paroles, il protesta de son loyalisme, de son dévoue- 
ment au Prince.—Je suis votre chien fidéle, dit-il ; quand vous 
m’appellerez, j’accourrai me coucher & vos pieds.’ 


BOOKS AND PLAY-BOOKS 


Books and Play-Books. Essays on Literature and the Drama, 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. London: Osgood. 


‘Essai: Titre de beaucoup de livres spéciaux,’ is the j{Littré 
description, in the middle-size edition, of the literary essay, and 
Mr. Matthews’s volume is sfecéa/ in more than one way. It 
has long been known to people ‘over here’ as well as ‘over 
there’ that Mr. Brander Matthews has the gifts and training of 
an accomplished and artistic writer, but his reputation has 
rested to a large extent hitherto on his dexterity in dealing with 
those subjects which are, very properly, known generally as 
‘light’ and are therefore decried by certain pedants who prefer 
darkness. A subject is trivial, which is not the same thing as 
light, or heavy, which is not the same thing as serious, or so 
much a matter of guidguid agunt homines that, irrespective of 
cant, naming it attracts attention. The mistake between the 
subject and its treatment is frequent. A dull writer is dullest 
of all when he tries to write lightly. 

The writer whose artistic sense and feeling is correct pre- 
serves brightness of style without losing seriousness and 
keeps intention without throwing away all consideration of 
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pleasing a reader's eye and ear. And this is the happy case 
of Mr. Matthews as shown in his Books and Play-Books. He 
has more or less surveyed mankind from China to Peru in the 
variety of his subject, and he has brought to the survey a not 
too frequent appreciation of the proportion of things which 
makes a pleasant impression on every page, even when the 
words on a page contradict some theory of yourown. This is 
no bad test of a writer's merit; it is a great tribute to his 
good wish and to his good execution. Writers have, no 
doubt, from time past made a great stir by deliberate 
neglect of anybody’s feelings except their own: but the 
good citizen is likely, so long as cities exist, to prefer when 
all is said and done the method of correctness and ease 
without affectation or pedantry. This is Mr. Matthews’s 
method, and it is ‘an honest method, as wholesome as sweet.’ 
The quotation takes one naturally to the dramatic part of Mr. 
Matthews’s volume, in which department his chapter on ‘ The 
Dramatisation of Novels’ deserves attention for more than one 
reason, since apart from any question of style it is written by 
a man who has tried his hand with success both at story-telling 
and play-writing. ‘The finer the novel,’ Mr. Matthews writes, 
‘the more delicate and delightful its workmanship, the more 
subtle its physiology, the greater is the difficulty in dramatising 
it, and the greater the ensuing disappointment.’ This is un- 
doubtedly so, and it is so for the reasons on which Mr. Matthews 
insists with detail which never drops into tedium. The situation 
to which a novelist may properly devote half a volume in working 
out its every phase must be presented on the stage in a quarter 
of an hour at the utmost allowable length. There must be 
gradations in the playwriter’s work—you must not, save in 
some extravagant pantomime, pile situation on situation without 
reason assigned—but the gradations are as far removed from 
those of the novelist as Loutherburg’s pictorial effects from 
Cosway’s. The drama, to put it incompletely, but not un- 
reasonably, depends on action informed by thought, the novel 
on thought leading to action. And in laying that down almost 
as an axiom we imagine that we are not in disagreement with 
Mr. Matthews. 

Another of the author’s papers dealing with matters dramatic 
points out for the first time to our knowledge the unending 
sameness of the dramatic law. To how many of us has it 
occurred in taking up, long after regarding it as task-work, 
Medea that, as Mr. Matthews not only suggests but proves by 
quoted instances, Euripides wrote it deliberately as a ‘ star- 
piece’ and filled it with ‘exit-speeches?’ But on this, as on 
more vexed questions concerning Continental and English- 
writing writers, let our reader consult Mr. Matthews’s volume 
at first hand. He will be well repaid. 


FOR A LOST CAUSE 


Julian the Philosopher. By ALICE GARDNER. ‘ Heroes of 
the Nations’ Series. London: Putnam. 


In somewhat apologetic vein Miss Gardner opens her preface 
to this interesting volume by telling us that ‘the responsibility 
for including Julian among the “ Heroes of the Nations” rests 
with the editors of this series.’ We must confess to some 
sympathy with the feeling that an explanation is required as to 
why we should be called upon to accept Julian as a ‘hero’ and 
still more as a ‘hero of anation.’ It is true that he was the 
champion of a waning belief and of a lost cause, but in what 
way he is a national hero we frankly acknowledge our inability 
to understand. There were greater Emperors, even when 
the Empire had begun to decay, and Julian was not the pro- 
tagonist on behalf of a vanishing condition of national life in 
the sense that Cicero was, who is properly enough chosen by 
the editors to represent the last great struggle of the Roman 
Oligarchy. It would be churlish, however, and perhaps 
pedantic, to carry any further an objection, which is after all 
only one of terms, and we remain thankful at the end of it that 
a slight extension of the strict limits of their subject by the editor, 
has led to the inclusion of so conscientious and excellent a 
work as this. We are not aware of any English publication 
which sets forth so fully from every point of view, and on the 
whole so impartially, the strange and pathetic career of this 
remarkable man. It would be carrying commendation too far 
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to say that Miss Gardner’s account of her hero will supersede 
Gibbon’s three chapters ; Gibbon had all the original materials 
at hand himself and he studied and reproduced them, as indeed 
he did all his materials, in his own matchless way, which has 
left little for modern criticism to quarrel with, or correct, so far 
as the narrative is concerned. Gibbon, however, was constj- 
tutionally incapable of appreciating the finer points of Julian’s 
character. His legislation, his endeavours to check abuses, 
and his generalship he could admire, but his real enthusiasm 
for the Pagan creed, the vague and wild subtleties of Mithraism 
in which his intellect loved to lose itself, could excite nothing but 
a cold sneer from the great historian. It was just as well, 
therefore, that we should havea sketch in a popular form, which 
should be accurate as well as sympathetic, of an able and 
conscientious man, who has met with more extravagant lauda- 
tion and abuse than, perhaps, any other who has played a 
conspicuous part in the world. 

The impressions of childhood are indelible in a strong 
character, and when we consider in’!what an atmosphere of sus- 
picion, fear, and uneasiness the young Julian must have grown 
up, we can have no doubt that his nature must have possessed 
elements of sweetness as well as of strength to have carried him 
through those evil days, and not to have left him soured and sus: 
picious, if not violent and vindictive as well. It is not attempting 
to explain away his failings too easily, to say that the more 
ignoble elements in his character, which afterwards found vent 
in petty personalities and small resentments, germinated in that 
solitary and gloomy sojourn in Asia Minor. How much greater 
a man Julian might have been had he passed through a different 
boyhood, let those consider who have grown up under happier 
conditions of family and fortunes. ‘ L’injustice est une mére 
qui n’est jamais stérlle, et qui produit des enfants dignes 
delle. The sense of bitterness thus early implanted in his 
mind gave it that fatal twist in a wrong direction, which 
rendered almost useless the real talents he possessed for 
governing well, and led him to look backwards instead of for- 
wards, thus depriving him of the place among the really great 
which it would almost seem that Nature had designed him for 
by the qualities both of heart and head which he undoubtedly 
possessed. 

So little space has been given to the Arian controversy by 
Miss Gardner, and so little notice has been bestowed by her 
upon the great figure of Athanasius, that there is grave danger of 
those readers who will draw their knowledge of this period from 
this book alone neglecting its central dispute, round which all 
the other matters revolved. There was no real and vital con- 
flict at that time between Christianity and Paganism. The 
fight was virtually over and the victory won before ever Julian 
appeared on the scene. The recognition by Constantine of 
Christianity as the religion of the Empire was the recognition 
of an already existing fact. It was no forcing of a new creed 
down the throats of people who were unprepared for it; 
and it was the great and fatal error of Julian’s life that he failed 
to see things as they were. It was this error which effectually 
prevents his ever taking rank among the really great statesmen 
and rulers of mankind. For a statesman to be great, or indeed 
to have any permanent influence, he must be able to look into 
the future and forecast. Compare him, for instance, with Turgot. 
The comparison is not good at all points: but how many 
historical parallels are? There is, however, sufficient resem- 
blance in the position of the two men to emphasise the failings 
of the hero of this book. Turgot, like Julian, came at the 
end of an epoch, and was called upon to prop up and revive a 
decaying state of society. Both were men of large and tolerant 
minds, of the strictest personal integrity, and the strongest desire 
and will to discharge faithfully their duties as rulers. Turgot 
failed, because he did not possess supreme power, Julian by the 
very fact that he possessed it. He might have been a successful 
Minister and administrator, but in striking out a new line he 
hopelessly lost his bearings. Had Turgot, however, been born a 
despot instead of being compelled to be a bureaucrat, there would 
have been no French Revolution, or at all events no French 
Revolution as we know it. 

It is the tragedy of history that the opportunity and the man 
so rarely meet. Had Julian been a Turgot he could not in 
all probability have averted the break-up of the Empire, but 
he might have reformed and strengthened it and held out a 
helping hand to the rising power of Christianity, thus softening 
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and dignifying the catastrophe in a way that lesser men could 
not. As it was, his career was almost entirely wasted and 
finally almost recklessly thrown away. As has been pointed 
out by Professor Gwatkin, in his march into Persia he de- 
liberately chose the line of advance which had always proved 
fatal to the Roman arms, and rejected that by way of 
Armenia, which had always proved the prelude to so much 
success as the Roman arms ever met with in those more or 
less sterile campaigns. Probably, too, as Mr. Gwatkin has 
also pointed out, the fact of Julian’s defection from the 
Christian faith told seriously against him with his Armenian 
allies and made them but lukewarm. Even his death was 
owing to his too great zeal: he fell in pursuing enemies 
where it was not at all the duty of the commander-in-chief to 
risk his person thus ; but the pathos and dignity of his death- 
bed might have redeemed many a worse life. He died at the 
early age of thirty-two, having failed entirely in the main 
purpose of his career, but having displayed qualities that 
entitle him to take high rank as a law-giver, a general, a 
philosopher, and a writer. How in so short a life he found 
the opportunities for exercising those gifts of a many-sided 
intellect, supported by a character of great strength and 
earnest moral purpose, is told with excellent effect, and 
on the whole a nice sense of proportion in the pages before 
us. The only matter on which it seems to us that the 
authoress has dwelt at quite undue length are the wearisome 
pleasantries of Julian’s jeu desprit, The Casars. There is 
perhaps no other occupation so entirely fruitless and irritating 
to the every-day reader of modern times as the attempt to 
appreciate ancient humour. We may be sadly deficient in 
the due sense of the ludicrous, but we think we have scarcely 
read anything duller than the pages in chapter xii. in which we 
find elaborately set out the jokes perpetrated by Julian at the 
expense of his predecessors. They may have seemed funny at 
the time, but Julian’s whole character shows so clearly the 
earnest bent of his mind that one is led to believe that even 
in his own day his intellectual gambols must have been 
regarded as somewhat elephantine. But his writings were 
some of them of great merit. His epistle to the Athenians, 
which is his Apologia, is not too highly praised by Gibbon 
when he calls it ‘ one of the best manifestoes to be found in any 
language.’ His letter toa priest on the duties of his high and 
holy office would have done honour to a Father of the 
Church, but the very fact that he could address such directions 
to a Pagan hicrophant at that period of the world’s history, 
and expect it to be the rule of life for the men he was re- 
calling to the deserted shrines, shows how hopelessly be- 
hindhand he was in his views on the condition of human 
affairs. Th’s is also borne out by the disgust he indicates 
at the inability of the common people to grasp any but the 
basest and most degrading sides of Paganism, and at their 
failing to see in the ‘mysteries’ anything but an opportunity 
for the indulgence of the grossest sensuality. What Julian 
himself understood to be the mystic meaning of that particular 
form of Paganism which he embraced—viz., Mithraism—is set 
out with some skill and ingenuity by Miss Gardner, and with 
as much clearness as the subject will admit of, but let any one 
read chapter viii. of this book and he will no longer wonder 
why Julian failed to see the tendency of his times. His 
religion was a most incomprehensible compound of the wildest 
excesses of Spiritualism and the most abstruse of the subtle 
speculations of which neo-Platonism was capable. Plunged 
in this Serbonian bog of mysticism, he missed the plainest 
facts. 


Whether or no Julian is to be regarded as an ‘apostate’ or 


not will no doubt be always matter for discussion. The truth 
probably is that he never embraced Christianity at all, and 
was perhaps never even baptised ; he only practised its public 
ceremonies. so far as he was compelled by his precarious 
postion to do during the lifetime of Constantius. He was no 
treacherous deserter, but a valiant warrior. The pity of it 
was that he so blindly chose his cause. He was the Ney of 
the Retreat of Paganism, and he was always fighting to give 
the army time to reorganise itself when that army had already, 
for all practical purposes, ceased to exist. 

This book contains two good maps and many excellent illus- 
trations, which are quite invaluable in making the text clear to 
the reader. 
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JOAN HASTE 
Joan Hastie. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. London: Longmans. 


We suppose that Mr. Haggard’s bitterest literary enemies (if 
he has any) will allow that his new book is powerful, and that 
his most enthusiastic admirers (of whom there is no doubt that 
he has many) will concede that it is not wholly pleasant. To 
be pleasant as well as strong would appear indeed, judging 
from modern fiction, to be something akin to the impossible. 
When, at least, it is said that a book is powerful, one always 
understands that it deals with a side of life upon which, until 
recent years, English novelists were either entirely silent, or 
which they treated as Thackeray did, with many careful 
reservations. Joan Hasée then is a novel which is powerful not 
only in the sense of being boldly and strikingly written, with 
an effective plet built by a hand which has lost none of its 
cunning, and with many daring and original situations. It deals» 
moreover, almost exclusively with the seamy side of human 
nature. There is no strictly admirable character, unless such 
a fair pale shadow as Emma can be called admirable, to enlist 
our sympathies. And it cannot honestly be said that a book 
wherein all the reader’s interest and liking go out to the wrong- 
doers in spite of, or perhaps because of, their wrong-doing is 
entirely a book which ‘ makes for righteousness.’ The hero and 
heroine, who are represented as the victims of cruel circum” 
stance, will further be really found, when the glamour of the 
author’s brilliant and impulsive style has been forgotten, 
to have brought about their own ruin, and to be not 
nearly so undeserving of their unhappy fate as Mr. Haggard 
makes them appear. It also seems to us to be quite 
as unnatural as it is undesirable from a moral point of view 
that so fine a character as Henry Graves is represented to be 
should fall as he does fall, like Lucifer, never to rise again 
above the level of the merest fool of circumstance. The only 
other disparaging remark we have to make on Joan Ha ?e is 
that the effect it leaves on the mind is one singularly gloomy 
and unsatisfactory, with a kind of anger against a Providence 
which could not let—well, not two innocent peop!e, but—two 
such very interesting sinners be happy. We do not at all 
mean that Mr. Haggard intends such an effect. We should 
rather suppose that the idea he wishes to convey is that ‘ Wrong 
never comes right.’ But, all the same, people who read /oan 
Haste will merely feel impatient with that worthy axiom and 
think it a very hard one. We have felt obliged to make these 
remarks because Mr. Haggard’s novels have attained (and no 
man’s more justly) such an enormous popularity that his very 
name is a guarantee of good work—and usually of work that 
can be safely put into any hands. We think we have said 
sufficient to show that the last of these ideas is erroneous as 
regards Joan Haste. For the rest the book is admirably 
written and full of interest. The whole volume does not con- 
vain a dull line. It has a plot of the cleverest construction, and 
the network of circumstances to which we have already alluded is 
drawn up round the hero with no mean skill. It is, moreover, 
really humorous, as in the delicately sketched character of 
Edward Milward—though its predominant note is melancholy. 
Of the minor characters, Samuel Rock is effective, while Ellen 
does not strike us as completely natural. Emma Levinger, with 
her blonde hair and what we may call her blonde soul, is in 
clever contrast to Joan, rich in colouring and passion. Of 
Henry we have already spoken. He is as a whole well drawn, 
if not pefectly consistent. But in the study of Joan Haste her- 
self lies the real strength of the book. Her picture is more than 
able. It is vivid. Her character is full of a strong and 
passionate pathos, and the self-sacrifice which leads her to 
refuse to ruin her lover by marrying him and to make such a 
marriage impossible by allying herself to another man, 
is fully in keeping with her nature. Her death and the 
scenes immediately preceding it, though they run here and 
there a danger of lapsing into melodrama, tally admirably with 
her life. It only remains to add, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Haggard has never struck a truer note—shall we say of genius ? 
—than in the last eighteen lines or so of the chapter entitled 
‘A Ghost of the Past.’ We will not spoil the passage for future 
readers of the whole book by quoting it now. It suffices to say 
that the gift of the baby’s hair is, so far as we know, the most 
pathetic gift in fiction. 
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FICTION 


. From Shadow to Sunlight. By the Marquis of LORNE. 
Constable. 

. The Love Affairs of an Old Maid. By Livian BELL. Low. 

. Tne Girl from the Farm. By GERTRUDE Dix. Lane. 

. The Adventures of Jones. By HAYDEN CARRUTH. Chatto. 

. The Comedy of Cecilia. By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 
Black. 

. A Love Episode. By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by E. A. 
ViZETELLY. Hutchinson. 
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1. Lord Lorne writes, of course, like an educated gentleman, 
and avails himself to some effect of his local knowledge both of 
the Highlands and America. Physically, the ‘shadow’ is that 
of a smuggler’s cave on the coast of Wester Ross, wherein the 
charming American first meets, in such guise as leaves on her 
an uncanny impression, the young Highlander she afterwards 
marries. McLain’s position as cicerone enables him to dis- 
course with a certain amount of knowledge on the superstitions 
and the wants of the crofters. It is quite true, no doubt, that 
the lands were the property of the chiefs of old, and that the 
tenant who did not obey his chief had short enjoyment of his 
holding ; but it is also true that from the thirteenth century at 
least the feudal dominion and the patriarchal sovereignty were 
frequently disunited, which was the cause of most of the clan 
wars and of no little confusion of the tenants’ rights, such as 
they were. The Black Book of Taymouth is an instructive 
document as to the manner in which the great feudal owners 
‘jumped the claims’ of less influential heads of clans. Still 
the Marquis’s remarks on land holding are sound, in a very 
general sense. As to the difficulty of raising men for the 
French war, it must be remembered that though no more loyal 
subjects fought for King George in America, the transfer of 
allegiance was at first a sharp wrench for the great bulk of the 
Highlanders. No one at all acquainted with the Highland 
poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries can take the 
view that there was no strong political feeling among the rank 
and file of the Jacobites. From a spiritual point of view, the 
progress from shadow to sunlight is the mental illumination 
which causes Walter Chisholm to quit the Society of Jesus and 
Romish orders for Protestantism and marriage. With Mary 
Wincott he returns to his native Highlands, wherefrom all 
bedachs, taibhsean or spiritual terrors are exorcised by her 
cheerful presence. 

2. The Love Affairs of an Old Maid, which is more in the 
nature of a practical and humorous essay on matrimony than ‘a 
novel, has more common sense and less vulgarity than most 
books of its kind. The love affairs of which the old maid tells 
us are not her own but those of other people, and she writes, 
not only with the proverbial knowledge of the onlooker who 
sees most of the game, but with a shrewdness and observation 
quite her own. Flossy and Rachel are, for instance, really 
human beings—and a human being is a creature one does not 
meet in more than one book of fiction out of fifty. Miss Bell 
has also succeeded in dissecting the feminine heart without 
being morbid, which is in itself an achievement. The book 
indeed is full of cheerfulness and, though sufficiently romantic, 
has none of that weak and disappointed sentiment which its 
title leads one to expect. If the male creatures of the Old 
Maid’s fancy are something in the nature of sticks, we can at 
least be thankful that they are not monstrosities, and allow her 
a certainly exceptional comprehension of her own sex. She 
unites in fact to a manner which is, if anything, too persistently 


sprightly, something of that rare and obsolete quality called . 


thought, and is to be congratulated—and read. 

3. Marchant is a weak and selfish youth, but even he would 
hardly have let the girl he had compromised go back to the 
hard life at the farm without an effort or an inquiry. Slightly 
as the girl is sketched, we can understand how the glamour of 
the sheltered life at the Deanery would dazzle one with an 
intense capacity for pleasure and pain, but enthralled by cir- 
cumstance toa loveless and sordid bondage misnamed charity. 
However, the central interest is concerned with Katharine, the 
very modern and highly educated daughter of the Dean, whose 
only fault is that she is not a man, in which case her attitude 
to her father’s conventional view of the ‘ girl’s’ misfortune, and 
ner abandonment of filial duty for what she regards as a wider 
kind of altruism would have been less questionably commend- 
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able. As it is, we think her blind and helpless father must 
have often occurred to her conscience when she was enjoying 
the sensation of Work (with a capital initial) in the society of 
her hapless profégée. Yet she is a healthy-minded, spirited 
creature, the very antithesis of her wretched brother. Mrs, 
Marchant, the managing partner at the Deanery, with her 
reforming organisations and her absolute non-comprehension 
of her daughter’s or her husband’s mind, is very lifelike, 
‘Now, there is so much secular work,’ says she, ‘I am sure we 
shall be able to find something to interest her. There is the 
Boys’ Club. I believe it is quite the fashion now to teach 
wood-carving and modelling at evening classes. She might do 
that. I dare say it is interesting, though I can’t quite see what 
good it is to the lower orders.’ Katharine is better under- 
standed of her father. ‘“‘ And so,” she said, “ we each ought to 
stay in a niche in the wall, built just as high as we ought to 
grow.” “Always above us, my love,” replied the Dean.’ 
There is plenty of pathos and humour in this clever little story, 

4. The Adventures of Jones is a jeu @esprit of the strictly 
American variety. All humour from the other side consists of 
exaggeration ; and the present book with its duck fountains, 
cyclone houses, and experiments on wolves and tigers, leave 
the legends of Munchausen in the lurch. How astute are the 
fauna of America may be learnt from the fact that ‘ eight miles 
north of Scranton’ Jones was, he says, ‘jostled by two black 
bears, while a third picked my pockets of a tobacco pouch and 
sixty cents in change.’ How American artillerymen can fight 
can be seen in the frontispiece, in which Jones, mounted on a 
shell, is charging the enemy at a hundred miles an hour. The 
fooling is not bad of its kind, but the kind will be most appre- 
ciated by readers of tender years. The illustrations, from 
American plates, are essential to the due comprehension of the 
letterpress. 

5. A complex character is a glorious possession, but it is apt 
to make life rather a complex business for its possessor, 
Cecilia, albeit a really charming young lady with a very pretty 
wit and an almost provokingly keen sense of humour, was very 
complex indeed, and hence her difficulties. She was ‘too in- 
tellectual to be a successful society woman except by fits and 
starts,’ and ‘too fond{of society te give herself altogether to the 
intellectual life.’ She could be so charming that sober, middle- 
aged observers vowed themselves her slaves for ever, and, 
anon, sbe would say things which made you feel as if you never 
wanted to speak to her again. She was ‘ flippant and serious, 
cynical and sympathetic. all half a dozen times in the same 
day,’ so under these circumstances it was not surprising that 
the problem of finding ‘her absolutely right place in life’ should 
give her some trouble. What that place might be was more 
than she knew, but she felt sure that, at all events, it was not 
the one prescribed to her by her unsympathetic family, who 
insisted on her marrying a solemn and somewhat priggish 
country gentleman, and she resisted with all her might, ham- 
pered though she was in the struggle by the fascinating but 
fatal gift of seeing the comic side of her own woes. For the 
account of how she finally yielded to the inevitable and then 
turned the tables on it we must refer the reader to the Comedy 
of Ce-tlia itself. Itis a capital little story, somewhat slight and 
fantastic, but brilliantly written and full of clever touches. The 
authoress has achieved the difficult distinction of treating a 
rather hackneyed situation in a really novel way. 

6. Few French novels are very perfectly translatable, and M. 
Zola’s less so, perhaps, than most; but if we are to have a 
translation of Un Page d’ Amour we could scarcely wish and 
certainly not hope for a better than this which Mr. Ernest 
Vizetelly has given us under the title of A Love Episode. It is 
a thoroughly idiomatic and careful rendering, and the only 
fault we might find with it would be a certain stiffness in some 
of the conversations, which gives poor little Jeanne an unnatu- 
rally priggish air. The book is charmingly printed, with wide 
margins and pleasant type, and M. Thévenot’s clever illustra- 
tions are an additional attraction. The translator has, further, 
supplied it with a short but adequate preface, giving an account 
of the genesis of the book and an analysis of the characters, 
which, though brief, is suggestive and interesting. Is it not, 
however, somewhat of a libs] on Dr. Deberle to compare him 
to Thackeray’s Dr. Brand Firmin? Surely there is nothing in 
M. Zola’s portrait of Héléne’s lover to justify so severe a 
comparison. 
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KOLGUEV AND THE SAMOYEDS 


Ice-bound on Kolguev: A Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic 
Europe, to which is added a Record of the Natural History 
of the Island) By AvByN TReEvoR-BaATrye, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., etc. Westminster: Constable. 


The principal reflection induced by the average book of travel 
concerns the extreme difficulty of writing a book of travel at all. 
As a rule, those who can travel cannot write, and those who can 
write cannot travel. Mr. Trevor-Battye can do both after a 
fashion, but his book of travel is well below the average. There 
are two markets for such works: the juvenile or amateur 
juvenile reader, who loves perils in the imminent deadly breach ; 
and the impending visitor. And it is in his attempt to satisfy 
both that our author finds his stumbling-block. The one cannot 
fail to be bored and the other cannot hope to be edifled by much 
of his book. He cannot of course be blamed for seeking to 
make capital of the notoriety which the anxiety of his family 
earned him last summer, but the vogue of his book would have 
been less certainly ephemeral had he submitted to wholesale 
excision at the hands’of some one with a better sense of propor- 
tion. No doubt in the solitude of Sharok, and even in the 
choom of the Samoyeds the events recorded in the author's diary 
loomed much more important than they do to us in our arm- 
chairs. But the most elementary instincts of book-making, if 
not of common sense, should have taught him to revise his 
point of view when quietly at home, as he finally tells us, amid 
‘the scent of May, and the softness, the homestead, and the 
quiet rhythm of its life” whatever all that may be. We record 
this opinion reluctantly, for the book is not unhealthy, a rare 
thing nowadays, and here and there are breezy passages and 
rough-hewn descriptions which we do not mislike. 

The narrative is weakest where it deals with the personal 
experiences of the author ; least weak, though still far from 
strong, where we are made acquainted with the delightful 
Samoyeds. Most of the journey to Kolguev might have been 
passed over with advantage ; the details of the landing, which 
reminds us irresistibly of the opening scene in the Hunting of 
the Snark, should not have occupied more than one page ; the 
journey to find the Samoyeds is rarely relieved from tedium—to 
the reader. Both in the landing and in the journey, indeed 
more or less throughout the whole sojourn, we have hints of 
hardships and perils almost beyond human endurance. But 
when we come to examine the details, they amount to little 
more than sleeping in an English furrow in November (the 
author’s comparison, this), and to living on goose and eggs 
(some addled, some not), and biscuits spread with bovril. 
‘When you have eaten white-fronted goose, bean goose, king 
eider, and long-tailed duck, for many days on end,’ we read, 
‘you begin to feel with Mark Twain’s American after watching 
the dead bodies, “ Cussed if I want any breakfast.”’ He is 
much exercised by the ‘ downright, sickening, malicious melan- 
choly’ of Sharok, ‘If you want to be comfortable,’ he exclaims 
bitterly, ‘don’t drop from a snow-roof on to a slippery stone in 
the middle of a swift-running stream whose depth you have not 
ascertained.’ But surely ‘if you want to be comfortable,’ you 
refrain from exploring Arctic islands and becoming ‘ ice-bound’ 
there. The very title of the book is in this strain of clap-trap 
appeal for compassion. How appalling, it is intended to imply, 
to be ‘ice-bound in Kolguev’ for nearly three months! But 
Mr. Trevor-Battye landed against the advice of his companions 
in the Saxon, knowing that she might not be able to call for 
him and answering remonstrances cheerily, ‘ Do not worry. If 
you can come, come. But if not, then we will cross with the 
Russians or the Samoyeds, or with any that do cross that sea.’ 
Now, the Saxon’s first return was after five weeks and her second 
return after six. At the first return, landing was impossible ; 
but at the second a temporary landing was effected, and Mr. 
Trevor-Battye was not brought off, because he was at the other 
end of the island and the ice did not admit of waiting for him. 
He was therefore ‘ice-bound’ but a few weeks longer than he 
had anticipated, and that really because he was sojourning at 
the wrong end of the island. As it was, he did not accomplish 
all the exploring he might have done. He admits, in his intro- 
duction that Kolguev is by no means yet exhausted, and his 
narrative makes it very evident that he actually explored a 
very small proportion of the island, however well he may 
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have explored the Samoyed inhabitants, their peculiarities 
and customs. 

Of these a very fair picture may be gleaned from the raw 
material he affords us. They seem to be ideal aborigines, 
with no faults save perhaps that which is next to ungodliness : 
kind, simple, hospitable, grateful, enduring, ingenious, and in 
every sense of the word virtuous. Of course, like every tourist, 
he took advantage of their simplicity and prided himself on 
doing so. When he first intruded upon their choom he felt 
like a tramp in an English drawing-room, and half-expected 
them to say, ‘Go away, my good man; we have nothing for 
you.’ But he terrified them into hospitality, and even into 
the loan of many reindeer, by exhibiting a letter with im- 
posing Russian arms from the Governor of Archangel. They 
escorted him across the island under the impression that the 
Governor was needing their assistance there. Whenever they 
repined he menaced them with this official and even with 
Siberia. Finally he broke them in, as one might a dog or a 
colt, to love as well as fear him. That at least is his account. 
They certainly were very kind to him. They gave him special 
reindeer skins in which to sleep and drive ; they shrank from 
no inconvenience or trouble to cook special dishes for him; 
for the smallest service their gratitude was boundless. In 
many characteristics he found them childlike, which is by no 
means the same thing as childish. Their logical powers were 
sufficiently elementary to be dubbed feminine rather than child- 
like. He had discovered that the Samoyeds call the snowy owl 
heinibchur, which means ‘snuff’ or ‘sneezing,’ and he tried to 
explain to them that this was on account of the bird's hissing 
noise. But one of the cleverest of them, Uano, replied that 
‘his name was Uano, and mine’ (the author's) ‘ was “ Ahnglia,” 
and a fox’s name was Tchuornia, and a bird's Tierrtekoh, and 
this Heinibchur ; and if everything had the same name how 
could any one tell whether you were a man ora bird?’ When 
they became intimate they tried to become familiar, always in 
a childlike, good-natured way. But Mr. Trevor-Battye had 
small patience with them, and one day when he found Uano 
‘strutting about, roaring with laughter, with my cap on his 
head, exclaiming, “ Uano, Ahnglia to-day!” he fairly lost his 
temper, the which he justifies by remarking, ‘Now take a 
Samoyed as you may, you would draw the line at lending him 
your clothes.’ However, video meliora probogue seems a senti- 
ment which deserves to be placed to Mr. Trevor-Battye’s 
credit, and he does full justice to the invariable good humour 
of his involuntary hosts, often under trying circumstances. 
Indeed, he says, ‘I never on any occasion knew a Samoyed 
man or woman lose their temper ;’ and again: ‘I never saw a 
single instance of anything approaching a family quarrel.’ 
Well may the author ask,‘ Why does Nordenskidld put these 
Samoyeds at the bottom of the Arctic Mongol group? And 
why does Carlyle, casting about for an instance of hopeless 
barbarity, pitch on the poor Sz:moyed?’ As for Carlyle, 
ignorance and prejudice do not surprise us in his case, but 
Nordenskiéld may have had the mainland Samoyeds in his 
mind. 

There are many naif touches in the book—some charming, 
some silly. Among the former are the answer of the Tromsé 
farmer, who was asked whether boys ever touched birds’ nests, 
and who said, ‘ Never. Why should a boy touch a nest?’ There 
is also a delightful glimpse of a group of Samoyeds playing 
with an india-rubber band. ‘ Their delight was marvellous. They 
put it over each other’s necks in turn, and snapping it passing 
round the circle. But when Mrs. Uano’s turn came it suddenly 
broke and snapped her on the nose. She looked so startled at 
the unexpected attack that I laughed, but the others only said, 
“Ah!” and a sudden great quiet fell on them when they 
reviewed the wreck.’ 

As illustrations of silliness we may quote Mr. Trevor-Battye’s 
announcement that he drank a glass of vodki ‘just to please 
these poor people’; his remark that ‘there was nothing more 
to be said, excepting what I uttered at the time, and that was 
very short’; and such passages as the following, which are only 
too numerous: ‘We were walking about thirty yards apart 
along a high peaky ridge when Hyland called out, “ Whavt’s 
this bird, sir?” It was a dotterel, and was sitting quietly close 
in front of him. Whether it had a nest or no we could not 
determine. It flew off with no deceptions.’ Could anything 
easily be more futile? Who cares whether the bird had a nest 
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or no? and whether Hyland said ‘sir’ or not? Hyland was 
the author’s sole companion on the island. Fun is made of 
him more or less good-naturedly throughout the book, and 
there is evidently an undercurrent of suggestion that this 
‘quiet and inexperienced countryman’ ought not to have been 
taken ‘away from his simple occupations to the wild life of 
an Arctic island.’ He is requested in the preface to take all 
strictures in good part; and we think he may do so, for the 
author has unconsciously pictured Hyland as the finer fellow 
all round. As an instance of bad taste or, at the least, €x- 
treme ungraciousness, may be mentioned the author's pre- 
fatory statement that rescue by ladies would have been harder 
to survive than three months in Kolguev. Many of us would 
gladly be rescued by ladies from that or any other position. 

We are also told in the preface that some of the illustrations 
are ‘ beautiful work,’ while apology is made for the author’s 
drawings as ‘amateurish.’ For our part, we find both the ‘ama- 
teurish’ and, shall we say, the ‘ professionalish’ work very bad. 
It is out of drawing, ill-grouped, and often grotesque. Uano 
looks as though he wore an eye-glass. 


ENGLISH LAW BEFORE EDWARD I 


The History of English Law Before the Time of Edward I. By 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Corpus Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Oxford, and FREDERIC 
WILLIAM MAITLAND, Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge : 
University Press. 


Though to say so may savour of hyperbole, we have no words 
too strong to express our sense of the skill with which the 
learned work of the two law professors has been put together, 
or of the literary taste which has rendered a compendium of 
legal antiquities an intellectual treat. They have traced a con- 
tinuous progress and development pervading the ‘ wilderness of 
single instances’ which as antiquarian lawyers they have had to 
explore, and with rare lightness of touch have often illuminated 
some telling fact by a phrase of which the incisiveness im- 
presses its lesson on the memory. We are not likely to forget 
that trial by battle was no part of the Anglo-Saxon procedure, 
when we connect it with the remark that Gundobald the Bur- 
gundian and other Germanic rulers tempted their subjects into 
court ‘on the terms of being allowed to fight under legal sanc- 
tion, thus combining the physical joy of battle with the intel- 
lectual luxury of strictly formal procedure.’ We shall remember 
that ‘seisin’ hasthe same root as Besitz and Possessio, when we 
are told that ‘such a phrase as a country seat puts us at the 
right point of view. The seated man is in quiet enjoyment ; we 
reverence the throne, the bishop’s see, the Right Reverend 
Bench, the Bench of judges, we obey the orders of the chair ; 
the powers that be are seated.’ 

In their Introduction the authors disclaim any philosophical 
inquiry into the nature of laws in general, or any intention of 
defining the most general notions of jurisprudence. Their 
purpose is historical, and for that Law may be taken to be 
‘the sum of the rules administered by courts of justice.’ That 
in the case of English law these rules may have arisen from 
different and conflicting systems, and from more or less com- 
peting jurisdictions, is ‘not incompatible with a high state of 
civilisation, with a strong government, and with an administra- 
tion of justice well enough liked and sufficiently understood by 
those who are concerned.’ Other points on which they explain 
themselves are the relations of law and morality, pertinently 
observing that during the times of which they treat a great 
effort was made by the Church to reduce morality to legal forms, 
an effort which both in supplementing the authority of secular 
courts and showing them in many respects a model of practice, 
was not without much benefit to the medizval State ; the pro- 
cess of separation between law and religion, which were closely 
connected in the Anglo-Saxon period, when the bishop was 
often the first lawyer in the county court, having been very 
gradually evolved, and largely in correlation ‘ with the marking 
off of separate conditions of men to attend to religious and 
legal affairs.’ On one subject they express themselves very 
decidedly: the law in England previous to the Conqueror was 
in their opinion mainly Germanic. To the Celtic element, and 
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to Roman influence handed down through the Romanised 
Britons, they attribute no definite place. 

Herein we opine they have been misled by that extreme 
deference to documentary evidence which they themselves 
deprecate as a temptation. The extent of Carnarvon would of 
course avail little for proof of anything but coincidence, but 
there are terms and facts connected with that obscure branch of 
English customary law, the copyhold, especially in the matter 
of the villein sokemen in ancient demesne, which can hardly be 
expliined except on the hypothesis of some Celtic survival. 
On the other hand, to later Roman elements imparted through 
ecclesiastics, which in course of time are organised as the canon 
law, or to aless extent through the civilians of Bologna, as 
well as to the Norse and Danish, and above all to the Frankish 
strain which influenced both English princes and Norman 
dukes, they acknowledge a large debt from England, 
Curiously enough it seems, owing to the insular development 
of the last constituent (in such matters, e.g., as trial by jury, 
which seems the outcome of the Frankish inquest) and the 
victory of the canonists over the civilians, that English law, at 
the period of Beaumanoir and the Sachsenspiegel, was taking 
the turning-point in its course which preserved it from being 
swallowed up in Romanism like the national customs of France 
and Germany. 

One of the few points made clear to us in the comparatively 
short discussion of Anglo-Saxon law is the fact that in its later 
period something like feudalism, both in reference to jurisdiction 
and tenure, was widely prevalent. When William, coming from 
the continent at a time when there the deneficium and alodium 
were meeting in the /eodum, desired to perfect his scheme of 
society, he found in the tenures of England and in the fiscal 
rights of the Sovereign instruments ready to his hand. The prin- 
cipal changes he introduced with the co-operation of Lanfranc 
were—besides the importation of the inquest—the separation 
of Church and State and the compilation of Domesday, a work 
planned with a fiscal view to the Danegeld, the Old English land- 
tax, and politically based on the generalisation, at which the Nor- 
mans in their own country had hardly arrived, that every acre of 
ground mediately or immediately was held of the king. It was 
by slow degrees, under his Angevin successors, that the curious 
criminal tariffs under Wessex law, Mercian law, and Dane law, 
with their fluctuating rates of wer, dofe, and wite, and the chaos 
arising from the claim of every lord to ho!d a court and pocket 
the profits of jurisdiction, were gradually superseded by the 
increasing intervention of the King’s Court. It was not until 
1166, the date of the triumph of the French language in our 
tribunals, that the Assize of Novel Disseisin gave the remedy 
for the misuse of seignorial rights as far as freeholders were 
concerned. The chapter on the Age of Glanvill is avowedly 
circumscribed by the exhaustive labours of Bishop Stubbs, yet 
the figure of Henry II., the most legal-minded of monarchs, cn 
whose writs the law exists but as a commentary, takes its due 
proportions in the narrative before us. By the time of Bracton 
the assizes of the twelfth century had passed into the category 
of unenacted ancient law; and the epoch of statute law, ba:ed 
on the Charters from 1215 onwards, on the Provisions of 
Merton, Westminster, and Marlborough, on the Dictum of 
Kenilworth, and the like, is ripe for its commencement. Of 
Bracton’s famous treatise, Romanesque in form, the cardinal 
feature is its English matter, collected from the Plea Rolls and 
designed to illustrate the best practice of his day. On the 
whole, in the year 1272 law had become ‘ fairly uniform, fairly 
simple, fairly certain.’ 

Among innumerable suggestive facts which may be culled 
from the admirable chapters on the various branches of law in 
medieval times we may note that the army was only really 
raised on a territorial basis prior to 1166, and that in the fol- 
lowing century the tenures supplied principally the pay for the 
army ; that the unit of military service was at notime any par- 
ticular area of land; and that by Edward I.’s time the military 
organisation had broken down, though from the point of view 
of private law the feudal system of tenure was being highly 
elaborated. The desire for simplification, it may be believed, 
was at the root of the conversion of so much of the land into 
military tenements, and the rapid spread of ‘ primogeniture’ 
as a consequence. The writers seem to us to imply an unneces- 
sary deprecation of that system. Not only was the process of 
feudalising one which, as they themselves point out, tended 
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to obliterate class distinctions, but no doubt a system of in- 
heritance which sent the younger sons in each generation forth 
into the world has had an enormous share in stimulating the 
enterprises which built up our world-wide empire. Two other 
facts are well brought out—the beneficial effect of feudalism 
in gradually abolishing the personal slavery which was so 
widely prevalent before the Conquest, and the very slight 
basis on which theories of communalism rest in our ancient 
institutions. As we have said, we think we see Celtic traces 
in our manors, and in this connection marks of a very early 
tribalism may possibly be found; but clanship had no place 
among the Saxons, and the rights of the vill and the township, 
even of the borough, area growth from a state of things which 
was merely a congeries of individual franchises. 

In taking leave of the authors, after a necessarily perfunctory 
survey of an important work, which is steeped in authority on 
every page, we would congratulate them on the attainment 
of one of their objects—that of bringing the legal history of 
our country during the eventful thirteenth century into line 
with the work of the French and German medizvalists. For 
this achievement they should receive the credit they deserve 
from all who can estimate the great results which have accrued 
to our race in two hemispheres from the foundation, during that 
age, of a native and independent jurisprudence. 


HORS DE COMBAT ? 


Day-Dreams: Being Thoughts from the Note-Book cj a 
Cripple. By Major GAMBIER PARRY. London: Mac- 
millan. 


In the concluding essay of this volume we have what may 
be taken as an allegory of the author’s life and a declaration 
of his spirit and outlook. The paper is called ‘ Drifting,’ and 
presents a vision of the River of Life where men are launched 
upon a career of action and high effort, hurtling in the mid- 
stream rapids, animated by ambition, urged by the cry of 
voices. Out there life is intense, it is battle and the joy 
thereof. All faces are set one way, and a man’s heart struggles 
mightily towards the one aim—that he may make his mark, 
that he may do something before he die. One such combatant 
there was, and he presently finds himself, he knows not how, 
opening his eyes dreamily among shallows, in the shade. 
Something has happened : and though the mid-stream uproar 
comes faintly to his ears, he will never be out there any 
more. There is to be no more action for him, his day has 
been ended at noon, he has been laid on his back to wait 
for death. But after a time he begins to see that life to 
him and the struggle of it has only now begun, only now was 
made possible the thing he was to do. For him henceforth 
there is to be a double fight. ‘In the silence of your soul 
you know this, yet in the silence of your soul there is peace, 
because you have now got a chance that you never had 
before in the day of your strength, and because such success 
as you win will sing a music of its own as you labour.’ . . 
‘The battle is not alone for the strong, neither shall the 
victory be. The battle is for the weak; and the victory 
shall be for their part also because of the stress of their 
labour and the heaviness of their load.’ With which, as with 
a resurrection cry, the brave spirit enters upon its new career 
—to battle stoutly against despair, morbidity, self-commisera- 
tion, and even indolent days Though the body of the invalid 
be broken, the manhood of the mind shall be in his own 
keeping. There shall be no idle questing after a reason-why 
for his personal fate—that way madness lies and self-deceit. 
Neither shall there be any paltering with selfishness in the 
sick-room forms of it now, as there was none formerly with 
the cowardice of action. Personal service and sympathy shall 
be accepted, and gratefully, for they are a good in themselves 
and enrich the world. But the debt shall be, if not paid, at 
any rate acknowledged by a return in kindred qualities. Be 
the body so reluctant as it may, the spirit shall be up and 
doing and run a course that is brave in its kind. The habit of 
being happy shall be won by patience and effort and imparted 
as a gift. There shall still be a care for knowledge, an 
admiration for all greatness, a cheerful interest in man’s life 
antl Nature’s ways. In this manner the new life may not be 
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less full, hardly less busy, than the old. And in truth we feel 
while reading this book that the paralysis which has laid a 
good soldier supine has still left him on the effective force, 
seeing that he employs his invalid furlough in thus hearten- 
ing the others and cheering them on. The furniture of 
Major Gambier-Parry’s day-dreamings are for the most 
part very intimate stuff o’ the conscience, having reference to 
the conduct of life, to man’s bearing in action and suffering. 
He approves himself one who has looked into those matters 
with an immediate gaze, and speaks as of things that he has 
known. He betrays an acquaintance with the classics of 
moral observation—with Lucretius and Spenser, Marcus 
Aurelius and Milton, Samuel Johnson and the English Bible 
—sufficient to equip without cumbering his attempt. Con- 
cerning Happiness (a form of virtue binding upon all, and 
one which you cannot neglect save to the belittling of your 
soul), concerning the ways and the meaning of Work, the 
aspects of Manliness, the power of Sympathy, the difficulty 
and the certainty of Truth—and other the like high topics of 
discourse—his reflections are full and may be taken as fairly 
tried. Noting the conceptions, however, that underlie and 
indeed suffuse the writer’s reasonings, we gather that a respect 
for one’s class, the fear of God, and the habit of being a gen- 
tleman in one’s personal relations are the qualities which still 
make, as they made formerly, the best type of man and 
Englishman. Seek ye first these things, and a deal of moral 
philosophy will be added unto you. 


‘BANES AND ANTIDOTES’ 


Diphtheria and its Associates. By LENNOX BROWNE, 
F.R.C.S.Ed. London: Bailliére. 


In this volume Mr. Lennox Browne describes at great length 
and with much practical ability a group of diseases which are 
among the most alarming and fatal scourges of poor humanity. 
Mysterious in its origin, rapid in its course, contagious to a 
high degree, exceeding powerful in its progress and causing 
death in one of its most terrible forms in a large proportion of 
its victims, diphtheria is feared in the nursery and in the 
hospital, and loathed with an intense loathing by the doctors 
who have to fight it often at the risk of their own lives. A lay 
journal is no place for a medical discussion, but even laymen 
know too well the fatal membrane that forms on the throat of 
the sufferer, the spasms of breathlessness, the exhaustion and 
the fever which so rapidly do their work. Sad experience in 
too many a home has made mothers fear the doubtful remedy 
of opening the windpipe, which relieves but may not. always 
save the patient. Surgeons and nurses in their work on such a 
case really carry their lives in their hands, and too many 
gallant young house-surgeons and dressers die every year from 
infection by the hated membrane, which, with a heroism which 
is Quixotic, they try to suck out of the windpipe of the dying 
patient. No wonder that the bibliography of diphtheria is so 
gigantic, and the remedies so numerous and so bizarre. Much 
progress has been made in the study both of its causes and 
pathology, and still more advances in its treatment. The last 
quarter of this century will be known to the medical history of 
the future as the time of bacilli. Most of the great scourges 
of humanity are now associated with and often ascribed to the 
presence of a specific minute organism which in almost incon- 
ceivable numbers accompany the malady. Diphtheria is no 
exception, and it is now defined as an acute infectious disease 
due to the presence of a specific micro-organism (the Klebs- 
Loeffler bacillus). Other organisms may also be present, but 
unless this one can be found in and cultivated from the mem- 
brane the disease is not diphtheria. So far so good. Could 
we prevent or destroy this enemy, then we could stamp out 
diphtheria. Strange as it may appear, diphtheria is more 
common in rural districts than in crowded cities. Nearness 
to manure heaps, neglected stable yards, and fields recently 
covered with animal and vegetable refuse, bad drainage and 
polluted water will start it, but all those subjected to the poison 
will not take it; it will especially attack those whose 
throats are in any way unhealthy and predisposed to 
inflammation. Admirable photos are given in Mr. Browne’s 
book of the naked-eye appearances of the disease, and also 
of microscopic fields choked with bacilli, the real Klebs- 
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or no? and whether Hyland said ‘sir’ or not? Hyland was 
the author’s sole companion on the island. Fun is made of 
him more or less good-naturedly throughout the book, and 
there is evidently an undercurrent of suggestion that this 
‘quiet and inexperienced countryman’ ought not to have been 
taken ‘away from his simple occupations to the wild life of 
an Arctic island’ He is requested in the preface to take all 
strictures in good part; and we think he may do so, for the 
author has unconsciously pictured Hyland as the finer fellow 
all round. As an instance of bad taste or, at the least, e€x- 
treme ungraciousness, may be mentioned the author's pre- 
fatory statement that rescue by ladies would have been harder 
to survive than three months in Kolguev. Many of us would 
gladly be rescued by ladies from that or any other position. 

We are also told in the preface that some of the illustrations 
are ‘ beautiful work,’ while apology is made for the author’s 
drawings as ‘amateurish.’ For our part, we find both the ‘ama- 
teurish’ and, shall we say, the ‘ professionalish’ work very bad. 
It is out of drawing, ill-grouped, and often grotesque. Uano 
looks as though he wore an eye-glass. 


ENGLISH LAW BEFORE EDWARD I 


The History of English Law Before the Time of Edward I. By 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Corpus Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Oxford, and FREDERIC 
WILLIAM MAITLAND, Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge: 
University Press. 


Though to say so may savour of hyperbole, we have no words 
too strong to express our sense of the skill with which the 
learned work of the two law professors has been put together, 
or of the literary taste which has rendered a compendium of 
legal antiquities an intellectual treat. They have traced a con- 
tinuous progress and development pervading the ‘ wilderness of 
single instances’ which as antiquarian lawyers they have had to 
explore, and with rare lightness of touch have often illuminated 
some telling fact by a phrase of which the incisiveness im- 
presses its lesson on the memory. We are not likely to forget 
that trial by battle was no part of the Anglo-Saxon procedure, 
when we connect it with the remark that Gundobald the Bur- 
gundian and other Germanic rulers tempted their subjects into 
court ‘on the terms of being allowed to fight under legal sanc- 
tion, thus combining the physical joy of battle with the intel- 
lectual luxury of strictly formal procedure.’ We shall remember 
that ‘seisin’ hasthe same root as Besitz and possessio, when we 
are told that ‘such a phrase as a country seat puts us at the 
right point of view. The seated man is in quiet enjoyment ; we 
reverence the throne, the bishop’s see, the Right Reverend 
Bench, the Bench of judges, we obey the orders of the chair ; 
the powers that be are seated.’ 

In their Introduction the authors disclaim any philosophical 
inquiry into the nature of laws in general, or any intention of 
defining the most general notions of jurisprudence. Their 
purpose is historical, and for that Law may be taken to be 
‘the sum of the rules administered by courts of justice.’ That 
in the case of English law these rules may have arisen from 
different and conflicting systems, and from more or less com- 
peting jurisdictions, is ‘not incompatible with a high state of 
civilisation, with a strong government, and with an administra- 
tion of justice well enough liked and sufficiently understood by 
those who are concerned.’ Other points on which they explain 
themselves are the relations of law and morality, pertinently 
observing that during the times of which they treat a great 
effort was made by the Church to reduce morality to legal forms, 
an effort which both in supplementing the authority of secular 
courts and showing them in many respects a model of practice, 
was not without much benefit to the medizval State ; the pro- 
cess of separation between law and religion, which were closely 
connected in the Anglo-Saxon period, when the bishop was 
often the first lawyer in the county court, having been very 
gradually evolved, and largely in correlation ‘ with the marking 
off of separate conditions of men to attend to religious and 
legal affairs.’ On one subject they express themselves very 
decidedly: the law in England previous to the Conqueror was 
in their opinion mainly Germanic. To the Celtic element, and 
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to Roman influence handed down through the Romanised 
Britons, they attribute no definite place. 

Herein we opine they have been misled by that extreme 
deference to documentary evidence which they themselves 
deprecate as a temptation. The extent of Carnarvon would of 
course avail little for proof of anything but coincidence, but 
there are terms and facts connected with that obscure branch of 
English customary law, the copyhold, especially in the matter 
of the villein sokemen in ancient demesne, which can hardly be 
expliined except on the hypothesis of some Celtic survival. 
On the other hand, to later Roman elements imparted through 
ecclesiastics, which in course of time are organised as the canon 
law, or to aless extent through the civilians of Bologna, as 
well as to the Norse and Danish, and above all to the Frankish 
strain which influenced both English princes and Norman 
dukes, they acknowledge a large debt from England, 
Curiously enough it seems, owing to the insular development 
of the last constituent (in such matters, ¢.g., as trial by jury, 
which seems the outcome of the Frankish inquest) and the 
victory of the canonists over the civilians, that English law, at 
the period of Beaumanoir and the Sachsenspiegel, was taking 
the turning-point in its course which preserved it from being 
swallowed up in Romanism like the national customs of France 
and Germany. 

One of the few points made clear to us in the comparatively 
short discussion of Anglo-Saxon law is the fact that in its later 
period something like feudalism, both in reference to jurisdiction 
and tenure, was widely prevalent. When William, coming from 
the continent at a time when there the denefictum and alodium 
were meeting in the /eodum, desired to perfect his scheme of 
society, he found in the tenures of England and in the fiscal 
rights of the Sovereign instruments ready to his hand. The prin- 
cipal changes he introduced with the co-operation of Lanfranc 
were—besides the importation of the inquest—the separation 
of Church and State and the compilation of Domesday, a work 
planned with a fiscal view to the Danegeld, the Old English land- 
tax, and politically based on the generalisation, at which the Nor- 
mans in their own country had hardly arrived, that every acre of 
ground mediately or immediately was held of the king. It was 
by slow degrees, under his Angevin successors, that the curious 
criminal tariffs under Wessex law, Mercian law, and Dane law, 
with their fluctuating rates of wer, dofe, and w#te, and the chaos 
arising from the claim of every lord to hold a court and pocket 
the profits of jurisdiction, were gradually superseded by the 
increasing intervention of the King’s Court. It was not until 
1166, the date of the triumph of the French language in our 
tribunals, that the Assize of Novel Disseisin gave the remedy 
for the misuse of seignorial rights as far as freeholders were 
concerned. The chapter on the Age of Glanvill is avowedly 
circumscribed by the exhaustive labours of Bishop Stubbs, yet 
the figure of Henry II., the most legal-minded of monarchs, on 
whose writs the law exists but as a commentary, takes its due 
proportions in the narrative before us. By the time of Bracton 
the assizes of the twelfth century had passed into the category 
of unenacted ancient law; and the epoch of statute law, ba:ed 
on the Charters from 1215 onwards, on the Provisions of 
Merton, Westminster, and Marlborough, on the Dictum of 
Kenilworth, and the like, is ripe for its commencement. Of 
Bracton’s famous treatise, Romanesque in form, the cardinal 
feature is its English matter, collected from the Plea Rolls and 
designed to illustrate the best practice of his day. On the 
whole, in the year 1272 law had become ‘ fairly uniform, fairly 
simple, fairly certain.’ 

Among innumerable suggestive facts which may be culled 
from the admirable chapters on the various branches of law in 
medieval times we may note that the army was only really 
raised on a territorial basis prior to 1166, and that in the fol- 
lowing century the tenures supplied principally the pay for the 
army ; that the unit of military service was at notime any par- 
ticular area of land ; and that by Edward I.’s time the military 
organisation had broken down, though from the point of view 
of private law the feudal system of tenure was being highly 
elaborated. The desire for simplification, it may be believed, 
was at the root of the conversion of so much of the land into 
military tenements, and the rapid spread of ‘ primogeniture’ 
as a consequence. The writers seem to us to imply an unneces- 
sary deprecation of that system. Not only was the process of 
feudalising one which, as they themselves point out, tended 
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to obliterate class distinctions, but no doubt a system of in- 
heritance which sent the younger sons in each generation forth 
into the world has had an enormous share in stimulating the 
enterprises which built up our world-wide empire. Two other 
facts are well brought out—the beneficial effect of feudalism 
in gradually abolishing the personal slavery which was so 
widely prevalent before the Conquest, and the very slight 
basis on which theories of communalism rest in our ancient 
institutions. As we have said, we think we see Celtic traces 
in our manors, and in this connection marks of a very early 
tribalism may possibly be found; but clanship had no place 
among the Saxons, and the rights of the vill and the township, 
even of the borough, area growth from a state of things which 
was merely a congeries of individual franchises. 

In taking leave of the authors, after a necessarily perfunctory 
survey of an important work, which is steeped in authority on 
every page, we would congratulate them on the attainment 
of one of their objects—that of bringing the legal history of 
our country during the eventful thirteenth century into line 
with the work of the French and German medizvalists. For 
this achievement they should receive the credit they deserve 
from all who can estimate the great results which have accrued 
to our race in two hemispheres from the foundation, during that 
age, of a native and independent jurisprudence. 


HORS DE COMBAT ? 


Day-Dreams: Being Thoughts from the Note-Book cj @ 
Cripple. By Major GAMBIER PARRY. London: Mac- 
millan. 


In the concluding essay of this volume we have what may 
be taken as an allegory of the author’s life and a declaration 
of his spirit and outlook. The paper is called ‘ Drifting, and 
presents a vision of the River of Life where men are launched 
upon a career of action and high effort, hurtling in the mid- 
stream rapids, animated by ambition, urged by the cry of 
voices. Out there life is intense, it is battle and the joy 
thereof. All faces are set one way, and a man’s heart struggles 
mightily towards the one aim—that he may make his mark, 
that he may do something before he die. One such combatant 
there was, and he presently finds himself, he knows not how, 
opening his eyes dreamily among shallows, in the shade. 
Something has happened : and though the mid-stream uproar 
comes faintly to his ears, he will never be out there any 
more. There is to be no more action for him, his day has 
been ended at noon, he has been laid on his back to wait 
for death. But after a time he begins to see that life to 
him and the struggle of it has only now begun, only now was 
made possible the thing he was to do. For him henceforth 
there is to be a double fight. ‘In the silence of your soul 
you know this, yet in the silence of your soul there is peace, 
because you have now got a chance that you never had 
before in the day of your strength, and because such success 
as you win will sing a music of its own as you labour.’ . . 
‘The battle is not alone for the strong, neither shall the 
victory be. The battle is for the weak; and the victory 
shall be for their part also because of the stress of their 
labour and the heaviness of their load.’ With which, as with 
a resurrection cry, the brave spirit enters upon its new career 
—to battle stoutly against despair, morbidity, self-commisera- 
tion, and even indolent days Though the body of the invalid 
be broken, the manhood of the mind shall be in his own 
keeping. There shall be no idle questing after a reason-why 
for his personal fate—that way madness lies and self-deceit. 
Neither shall there be any paltering with selfishness in the 
sick-room forms of it now, as there was none formerly with 
the cowardice of action. Personal service and sympathy shall 
be accepted, and gratefully, for they are a good in themselves 
and enrich the world. But the debt shall be, if not paid, at 
any rate acknowledged by a return in kindred qualities. Be 
the body so reluctant as it may, the spirit shall be up and 
doing and run a course that is brave in its kind. The habit of 
being happy shall be won by patience and effort and imparted 
as a gift. There shall still be a care for knowledge, an 
admiration for all greatness, a cheerful interest in man’s life 
anti Nature’s ways. In this manner the new life may not be 
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less full, hardly less busy, than the old. And in truth we feel 
while reading this book that the paralysis which has laid a 
good soldier supine has still left him on the effective force, 
seeing that he employs his invalid furlough in thus hearten- 
ing the others and cheering them on. The furniture of 
Major Gambier-Parry’s day-dreamings are for the most 
part very intimate stuff o’ the conscience, having reference to 
the conduct of life, to man’s bearing in action and suffering. 
He approves himself one who has looked into those matters 
with an immediate gaze, and speaks as of things that he has 
known. He betrays an acquaintance with the classics of 
moral observation—with Lucretius and Spenser, Marcus 
Aurelius and Milton, Samuel Johnson and the English Bible 
—sufficient to equip without cumbering his attempt. Con- 
cerning Happiness (a form of virtue binding upon all, and 
one which you cannot neglect save to the belittling of your 
soul), concerning the ways and the meaning of Work, the 
aspects of Manliness, the power of Sympathy, the difficulty 
and the certainty of Truth—and other the like high topics of 
discourse—his reflections are full and may be taken as fairly 
tried. Noting the conceptions, however, that underlie and 
indeed suffuse the writer’s reasonings, we gather that a respect 
for one’s class, the fear of God, and the habit of being a gen- 
tleman in one’s personal relations are the qualities which still 
make, as they made formerly, the best type of man and 
Englishman. Seek ye first these things, and a deal of moral 
philosophy will be added unto you. 


‘BANES AND ANTIDOTES’ 


Diphtheria and its Associates. By LENNOX BROWNE, 
F.R.C.S.Ed. London: Bailliére. 


In this volume Mr. Lennox Browne describes at great length 
and with much practical ability a group of diseases which are 
among the most alarming and fatal scourges of poor humanity. 
Mysterious in its origin, rapid in its course, contagious to a 
high degree, exceeding powerful in its progress and causing 
death in one of its most terrible forms in a large proportion of 
its victims, diphtheria is feared in the nursery and in the 
hospital, and loathed with an intense loathing by the doctors 
who have to fight it often at the risk of their own lives. A lay 
journal is no place for a medical discussion, but even laymen 
know too well the fatal membrane that forms on the throat of 
the sufferer, the spasms of breathlessness, the exhaustion and 
the fever which so rapidly do their work. Sad experience in 
too many a home has made mothers fear the doubtful remedy 
of opening the windpipe, which relieves but may not always 
save the patient. Surgeons and nurses in their work on such a 
case really carry their lives in their hands, and too many 
gallant young house-surgeons and dressers die every year from 
infection by the hated membrane, which, with a heroism which 
is Quixotic, they try to suck out of the windpipe of the dying 
patient. No wonder that the bibliography of diphtheria is so 
gigantic, and the remedies so numerous and so bizarre. Much 
progress has been made in the study both of its causes and 
pathology, and still more advances in its treatment. The last 
quarter of this century will be known to the medical history of 
the future as the time of bacilli. Most of the great scourges 
of humanity are now associated with and often ascribed to the 
presence of a specific minute organism which in almost incon- 
ceivable numbers accompany the malady. Diphtheria is no 
exception, and it is now defined as an acute infectious disease 
due to the presence of a specific micro-organism (the Klebs- 
Loeffler bacillus). Other organisms may also be present, but 
unless this one can be found in and cultivated from the mem- 
brane the disease is not diphtheria. So far so good. Could 
we prevent or destroy this enemy, then we could stamp out 
diphtheria. Strange as it may appear, diphtheria is more 
common in rural districts than in crowded cities. Nearness 
to manure heaps, neglected stable yards, and fields recently 
covered with animal and vegetable refuse, bad drainage and 
polluted water will start it, but all those subjected to the poison 
will not take it; it will especially attack those whose 
throats are in any way unhealthy and predisposed to 
inflammation. Admirable photos are given in Mr. Browne’s 
book of the naked-eye appearances of the disease, and also 
of microscopic fields choked with bacilli, the real Klebs- 
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Loeffler bacillus, its associated organisms, and also of the 
so-called pseudo-bacillus. This pseudo-bacillus will probably 
be found in the end to be a modification of the real one 
occurring at the end of an epidemic when its virulence is 
diminishing by an attenuation of the virus. Not only have 
we these bacilli which find a suitable place to increase and 
multiply in the membrane which grows in the air-passages, but 
as a result of their presence a toxic product, a poison, is intro- 
duced into the blood of the victim, resulting in fever, often 
ending in nerve-paralysis and even in coma. Beautiful micro- 
photographs of the membrane are given and a very full 
account of the formation and effect of the toxic elements. The 
clinical history, with illustrative cases, is interesting reading 
for a medical man, who will also study the treatment suggested 
with interest and profit. For the lay reader it may suffice to 
say that the treatment has to be both local and general. 
To destroy the membrane when possible and to ensure 
the potency of the air passages in bad cases by tracheotomy 
or intubation so as to give the patient time to throw off the 
disease ; to keep up the strength and as far as possible 
fight the poison by stimulants, was the aim of treatment 
till of late years. Lately an attempt has been made, and 
sanguine doctors hope it is to be successful, to neutralise the 
toxic elements which are poisoning the system by the injection 
of an antitoxin. This antitoxic serum is derived from the 
blood of an animal which has previously been immunised 
against (¢.e., rendered incapable of taking) diphtheria. It is 
supposed that the product of blood when injected into the 
system of a sufferer from diphtheria will so counteract the 
poison as to diminish its effect. Astounding statistics were 
given at the outset of the treatment: mortality was reduced to 
a marvellous extent. Alas! the first flush of success was not 
permanent; still there is reason to hope that this serum from 
immune animals may so far delay or neutralise the toxins of 
the malady as to allow the all-healing powers of Nature to 
have a chance. Mr. Lennox Browne wisely maintains the 
position of a judge rather than of a partisan of the serum- 
treatment, which he discusses in an appendix. He has produced 
a valuable monograph on the whole subject. He quotes autho- 
rities freely and gives them full credit, and his own part of the 
work is rather that of a clinician than an experimenter. Copious 
bibliography and excellent index add to the value of the book. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Grant Allen’s 7he Story of the Plants (London: Newnes) 
will have been sufficiently praised if we say it is a worthy suc- 
cessor of the two previous volumes of the series—that on 
Anthropology by Mr. Clodd, and that on Astronomy by Mr. 
Chambers. Mr. Allen professes to have accepted the main 
results of the latest investigations, the evolutionary theory and 
the great modern principles of heredity, variation, natural 
selection and adaptation to the environment. He professes, 
further, to have avoided technical terms and minute detail. It 
must be allowed that the number of very long words in his 
preface is excessive, but as, on the whole, the meaning is clear, 
we need not find fault, the more so as Mr. Allen writes, he tells 
us, for men and women of ordinary intelligence rather than for 
children. He treats plants as persons, as animals; and we 
have chapters on how piants eat and drink and marry, on their 
marriage customs, how they club together, and how they pro- 
vide for their young. In addition, we have the biographies of 
some peculiar plants, and a chapter on their past history. We 
may take one example of Mr. Allen’s method. He tells us of 
the cocoanut that it has a thick outer covering, the meaning of 
which might puzzle us if we did not know that the parent palm- 
tree is a denizen of sea sand, that the nuts, with their covering 
of ‘cocoa-nut matting,’ are carried by the waves from islet to 
islet ; and, since only those nuts which are well coated with 
fibre can survive the wear and tear of a long sea voyage, ‘the 
exis'ing plant has come to produce the existing nut as we know 
it. It is only by means ofan extensive and accurate knowledge 
of botany that a writer is able to make things of difficulty appear 
so simple and easy. 

The Eversley Edition of Messrs. Macmillan is a well bound, 
well printed, and well got up series of highly respectable books, 
and the late Professor Seeley’s religious works, Ecce Homo and 
Natural Religion, are therefore most properly included in it, 
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The author was admirably qualified to throw a beautifully 
worked veil over the forms of religivous doubt by which devout 
persons are most usually assailed. If a man has been driven 
from the citadel of religious orthodoxy, the author will, if he is 
the right kind of man, give him great assistance in maintaining 
his position in the outworks. The law of edification, the law 
of mercy, the law of resentment, the law of forgiveness, and the 
conclusion in the first work all balance one another and the 
corresponding chapters in the second book to perfection. How 
far the system propounded in the two works has any substantial 
foundation except in the many amiable qualities and consider- 
able intellectual abilities of the author is another question, as to 
which the public have had ample opportunity of making up 
their minds. As a religious teacher the Professor was above 
all things a prophet of transition, if anything. As such his 
works are of considerable temporary though probably of no 
permanent interest, and thoroughly deserve the pains which 
have been taken to put them before the public in a cheap and 
attractive form. 

While so many books in these days are describing for us 
the fierce delights of Alpine peaks and ridges, it is well that 
others should recall our attention to the gentler joys of the 
valleys. Mr. J. W. Tutt, who is Fellow of the Entomological 
Society and editor of an entomological journal, has been spend- 
ing a holiday among the Italian slopes of the Mont Blanc 
range and the valleys which open up between the mountains 
around Courmayeur ; and he thinks it a pity that this paradise 
for the lover of nature should be comparatively so little known 
to the throngs of visitors to whom Chamouni and the Rhone 
Valley are as familiar as Piccadilly. For those who are con- 
tent to give some portion of their time to Alpine valleys as weli 
as Alpine mountains, and who have the eye and taste of the 
naturalist, Ramdbles in Alpine Valleys (London: Sonnenschein) 
may be recommended for pleasant companionship. Mr. Tutt, 
it must be admitted, is no Ruskin ; he is no wizard at a descrip- 
tion; but, as he very truly observes, no written words can do 
justice to these magnificent scenes. The reader, however, will 
put up with the obvious phrases about rock and glacier for the 
sake of Mr. Tutt’s help in awakening his interest in the 
naturalist’s pleasures, in bird and butterfly, and the rich spec- 
tacle of Alpine flora and fauna. In these matters-Mr. Tutt 
makes a pleasant and popular guide. He writes, not for the 
specialist but, for the intelligent holiday-maker, whose eyes 
need opening to the rich stores of quiet pleasure about him. 

The ‘Portfolio’ series (London: Seeley) of monographs 
comprises, since we las: noticed them, Mr. Claude Phillips on 
Watteau and Mr. Cornish on the Jsle of Wight. The first- 
named is very interesting for several reasons. Like so many 
other great Frenchmen, Napoleon Bonaparte among them, 
Watteau was only a Frenchman because the place in which he 
was born had been annexed by Louis XIV. a short time before 
his birth. Of course his name, beginning with a consonant 
which is not in the French alphabet, would be enough to prove 
this, but he somehow contrived so to identify himself with 
France and French life that he has become in the minds of 
many the typical French painter. Mr. Phillips does not greatly 
indulge in criticism, but he appears to think that the Valen- 
ciennes artist was very much influenced by Rubens. No doubt 
there is a similarity in their palettes, and the older painter 
often—in his landscapes, for instance, of which two are in the 
National Gallery—contrived, just as Watteau did, to make his 
figures part of his composition. In both one is puzzled whether 
to speak of ‘a landscape and figures’ or of ‘ figures in a land- 
scape. These works of Rubens are not very common, but 
Watteau made the landscape and the figures in combination 
his principal object in art, unless we add the marvellous and 
delicate harmony of his colour. It is a pity that Watteau js 
not represented in the National Gallery. Of Mr. Cornish’s 
account of the Isle of Wight there is not much to say. The 
author never errs in his descriptions of nature. His account of 
a visit to the colony of sea-birds on the Freshwater cliffs is worthy 
of the close observer who wrote Wild England. He tells the 
story of the detention of Charles I. in the ‘almost impregnable 
fortress’ of Carisbrooke, and gives very entertaining extracts 
from the diary of Sir John Oglander, of Nunwell, who would 
have rescued the king if it had been possible. The views and 
other illustrations are what Messrs. Seeley have taught us to 
expect, . 
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